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SKATING RINKS. 


Wun the question astothederi- . 
vation of the word “Rink” came 
before the Philomathean Coterie 
recently, the learned Professor 
Sxaarts thus propounded—referring 
to Trenca on Words, and other 
kindred authorities : 

‘*Rink,” he remarked, ‘‘is anal- 
ogous to the English ‘Ring.’ We 
trace its origin to remote antiquity, 
and find its synonym in the Swedish 
rynka, Danish rynke, Saxon wrincle, 
a strictly hyperborean word, found 
only in the nomenclature of the high 
latitudes. It is certainly a ‘new 
wrinkle’ in this region, whatever it 
might have been to the Sax@ns.— 
{Here he smiled grimly.] While I 
am not positive that the word, in its 
primary use, was applied to skating 
inclosures exclusively—as it is with 
us now—it is evident that it came, in 
time, to embrace the varied places of 
amusement among the fashionable 
Danish, Swedish, and Finn-ian cir- 
cles. At all events, the affinity of 
the Rink to the Frigid Zone is es- 
tablished beyond a doubt.” 

Here the Professor was interrupt- 
ed by a ‘‘head-centre,” who asked 
how he reconciled such a conclusion 
with the fact of so many Miss-skaters 
being invariably found in all Rinks ? 
The question evidently floored him, 
for he proceeded no farther in his 
investigation of the subject. 

It is certain that Rinks, in the 
generic sense, can never become an 
‘‘institution” in the United States, 
because the winter temperature is 
too fickle. So far we indorse the 
Professor’s climatic theory. Our pe- 
riods of severe cold are of but short 
duration, and seldom intense enough to freeze a 
large surface of water that is inclosed by a roof 
and walls, as is the case with all bona side Rinks. 
We have no genuine Rinks here. What are 
called such are mere misnomers. A sheet of 
ice, inclosed by a fence or a row of sheds, is not a 
Rink, whatever adjuncts may be employed to 
make it attractive to the community of skaters. 
A “Blue-nose” or a ** Canuck” would laugh at 
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ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, SKATING RINK—THE EXTERIOR. 


such abortions. In the British Provinces, where 
the Rink exists in its full and sublime perfee- 
tion, we find structures as spacious and graceful 
as a World’s Fair Palace, whose crystal floors 
are nightly renewed and polished to gleaming 
by the biting frost. Each night the icy arena is 
planed by a machine and flooded to the depth 
of an inch; and then, through every opened 
door and window, the keen air is admitted to 
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ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, SKATING RINK-~THE. INTERIOR. 





harden and glaze the surface for the next day’s 
sport. From December until March, through- 
out the long and dreary winter, the Rink affords 
the chief and constant centre of attraction ; be- 
fore it all other festivities pale their fires. It is 
the Social Circle of the Provincial é/ite; and the 
unfortunate in petticoats or trowsers who is not 
a member thereof, might as well count himself 
out of society altogether. All the chief cities 
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of Canada boast their skating Rinks. 
Montreal has a model one; but for 
extent, adaptation to the purposes for 
which it is designed, and beauty of 
detail, that at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, unquestionably bears off the 


on es palm. We present in this issue of 
the Weekly an interior and exterior 
> view of the structure. 
“ This Rink is owned ‘by an incor- 
y porated stock company, with a cap- 


ital of $16,000, which paid an 8 per 
cent. dividend the first year. The 
main stracture is of circular form, 
160 feet in diameter, and covers an 
area of 20,000 superficial feet. It is 
an immense dome, resting upon per- 
pendicular walls 20 feet high and 
pierced with 39 windows, and is sur- 
mounted by a graceful cupola, or 
lantern, the apex of which is 80 feet 
from the ground, This lantern con- 
tains 24 windows, throwing light di- 
rectly into the interior of the struc- 
ture. Within, and girting the ex- 
treme circumference, is a platform, 
or promenade, 10 feet wide, for the 
accommodation of spectators. In 
the centre is a circular frame-work 
containing a spacious stand for the 
band, from which a spiral iron stair- 
case ascends to two circular galleries, 
one above the other, the highest 50 
feet from the. ground, whence a 
birds-eye view of all that is passing 
below can be had ata glance. From 
this focal point also spring the sup- 
porting rafters that form the huge 
dome which constitutes the “chief 
feature of the design, produciifig an 
effect airy and graceful-in the ex- 
treme: it can not be better described 
in terms unarchitectural’ than te 
liken it to a fountain whose waters, 
springing from the centre, fall in 
majestically-sweeping curves to the outer pe- 
rimeter. All the area between the band-stand 
and the circular promenade is covered with ice, 
which is flooded daily from the City Water- 
Works. The outside front is two stories high, 
with decorated entablature, and contains waiting 
and refreshment rooms, dressing-rooms, and the 
residence of the janitor. The whole edifice .cc*t 
about $12,000, and is in every respect credita- 
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ble to its projectors, and an ornament to the 


city. 
Nothing can be more inspiriting than the 
ene to be witnessed here on a gala night. All 
through the spacious vault above hang pendent 
clusters of ges jets, whose gleams are reproduced 
and multi; lied in the polishe d surface beneath ; 
wreaths and coronals of blazing lights encircle 
he central sceffulding; lights twinkle high up 
among the overarching rafters, and blaze along 
the whole circumference of the outer walls, In 
the midst of the restless, ever-changing throng, 
regimental band discourses the liveliest 
strains. The flashing scarlet uniforms of the 
Line ofticers mix and mingle with the more 
sombre hues. Shapely elfin figures flit, vanish, 
and re ippear The scenes shift with marvelous 
rapidity, like the combinations of a kaleidoscope ; 
here a flutter of a ribbon, there the flash of a 


scarlet Balmoral, a shapely pair of ankles in the 
distance, with gas-light glistening at the heels! 
Anon an expert glides swiftly into an open space, 
cuts a figure on the outside edge, spins three 


times, and again subsides into the universal 
ring. ‘The outsiders that throng the promenade 
look on approvingly, and admire with enthusi- 
asm. How charming a young lady looks *‘ on 
ice!” Eyen the homeliest damsels seem lovely 
on ice. Jaunty hat with plume, slender waist, 
ts gracefully festooned, with crimson petti- 
peeping out beneath, a very visible pair of 
kings of any positive color, twin little feet 
ately poised on perceptibly nothing, an 
sylph-like motion, a tiny gloved hand in 


urs, masculine reader, and shawl slung care- 
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jessly over your unincumbered arm! These are 
delights that pertain to Rinks. There are little 
mishaps as well, and many a slip—but pleasant 
or A fall never breaks any bones, you know, 
and of course your forefending arm is ever ready 
to interpose between the inexorable ice and the 


female form divine. And how radiantly she 
blushes after the fall! Wonder if Mother Eve 
thesame? A little snow does no harm either, 


and is brushed off in a twinkling. Up again, 
the best foot foremost, a merry laugh, and away 
we glide once more. No wonder the Rink is 


popular, under the circumstances! Why, love 
is wou and lost there oftener in a single even- 
ing than during a whole season of commonplace 
hall:room monotony. The music keeps one’s 
heart in a constant flutter, and of course a press- 
ure of the hand is necessary to preserve a proper 


balance. Of this we are assured; and then we 
yo faster round, and more swiftly still, until the 

s-lights, which betimes shone down peacefully 
like stars, now dance and flicker, and seem to 
chase each other in swift pursuit, and the endless 


cle of spectators resolves itself into an inde- 
finable ring of jet, within which the sparkling 


2 flashes like a diamond in its setting! 

Doubtless the “so-called” Rinks of New York 
afford facilities for pleasure equal to those in the 
Provinces; but did they resemble those of our 
neighbors more closely in their construction they 


e worthy of the name, and more 
in keeping with our acknowledged enterprise 
Yet it is doubtful if they proved more than a 
partial saceess even then, by reason of the mild- 
nese of our climate, 
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AN ODE TO A NOSE. 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


On > »! chief feature of the human face! 


To whom each varying visage justly owes 
Its quaint excess of ugliness or grace, 

‘Tis meet to give thee prominence and place, 
And make thee, too, the feature of my song; 

Oh yes! the feature of my song, oh Nose! 


Then tnne thee, organ, thongh in senseless strain: 
Accompanying with a light catarrh, 

My wheezy Muse shall join the strange refrain, 
And blow the bellows for thy fa, sol, la. 

Alack! that in our first acquaintance, Nose, 

We should so readily have come to blows! 


I'l) follow thee, my Nose, in blind reliance, 
As danntless seamen track an unknown main 


Hii the wild winds and angry waves defiance, 
With thee for compass, dial, index, vane; 

I!) mock when dire vicissitudes arise, 

With thee, my Pole-star, aye before mine eyes. 


Thy ruby light beame forth like beacon blaze, 





Or heat of inward “crater” all aglow; 
Thou art a censor of the public ways, 

In whatsoever path thou chance to go. 
Thus Sheridan, chief of Wits and Beaux, 


Erst mate a nosegay of his gay nose. 


He filched the subtle hue from reddest wine, 


And robbed the mellow punch-bow! of its bloom, 
Tntil at length his nose grew aquiline, 
Through being bent for lack of beaker-room., 


A nasal bridge of such portentous size 
Might well sustain a punch between the eyes! 


And yet, indeed, thou art a goodly Nose— 

No common snub or overgrown proboscis, 
But such a nose as every body knows 

Is fiited for the functions of its office. 
Here, then, I pause; I've wasted words enough 
On one that seems acutely “up to snuff.” 


Ol most sagacions Nose! most potent Nose! 
When friends desert and bright presages fail; 
Vhen life’s best hours are fraught with bitter woes 

Chat fain would make the stoutest hearted quail; 
When naught transpires to succor or befriend, 
Thou'rt sure, my Nose, to turn up in the end. 


Thus words are vain to trumpet forth thy praise— 
One brazen note from that strange lute of thine, 
One of thy deep sternutatory brays 
Wonld do thee justice more than pen of mine; 
Yet, if my Muve doth fail in anght to please, 
He fain will make my devoirs with his knees [sneeze.) 
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A REPUBLICAN FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

HE debate upon the Nebraska and Colorado 
bills has shown the necessity of a final re- 
moval of the chief objection to the constitutions 
offered by those Territories—a removal which 
can be best effected by an amendment of the 
organic law. If, however, any one is inclined 
to look with distrust upon arfother proposition 
of constitutional amendment, let him reflect 
that the abolition of slavery necessitates certain 
constitutional changes, and that all of them are 
to be considered simply as inevitable adapta- 
tions of the organic law to the changed situa- 
tion of the country. Slavery is fallen, and all 
its works must fall with it. The laws which 
imply slavery—which were the growth of a con- 
dition in which a large part of the population 
were held as chattels—which are an insult and 
a crime in a nation of equal freemen—must be 
annulled as rapidly and as radically as possible, 
The simplest and surest method is a constitu- 
tional amendment forbidding political disability 

in any State by reason of race or color, 

It is upon this point that the battle is now 
fighting in this country. Nothing is clearer 
than that the war sprang from the absence of 
such a fundamental provision. If at the be- 
ginning the equal political rights of every indi- 
vidual had been secured we should have had no 
war. It will be urged that we should have had 
no Union either. Very likely; but we have 
now tried a Union without that provision, and 
its absolute necessity has been demonstrated. 
Henceforth peaceful Union without equal polit- 
ical rights is impossible. However we may 
theorize about ignorance and degradation, the 
fact which shines like the sun is, that the com- 
mon rights of human nature are not safe in a 
large part of the country without this defense, 
and it is sheer folly to suppose that the con- 
science and intelligence of the American peo- 
ple will tolerate such a condition. If any thing 
is certain, it is that there will be a tremendous 
agitation until the venom of slavery is expelled 
from the electoral law. Theré can be no doubt 
of the final result of such an agitation, The 
spirit of caste will be exorcised from our insti- 
tutions, 

In March, 1864, Congress passed an enabling 
act for Nebraska, and offered to admit the Ter- 
ritory as a State upon compliance with certain 
conditions. In January, 1867, Congress ac- 
cepts the Constitution so framed, and admits 
Nebraska upon further condition that the State 
Legislature abolishes the disabling distinction 
of color. But the vigorous and able debate 
upon this proposition proved a wide difference 
of opinion among the best lawyers in Congress 
as to its practical operation, and showed a very 
general doubt of its legal force. In any case 
it is easy to see how serious a question might 
arise under it, and what grievous delays and 
excitements it would be very sure to produce. 

Meanwhile the very terms of the bill of ad- 
mission, as it passed the Senate and the House, 
should be very gravely considered. The Con- 
stitution of Nebraska, as presented to Congress, 
is declared to be ‘* republican in its form of gov- 
ernment.” Is that strictly true? At this time, 
in this country, is any form of government prop- 
erly republican which denies political rights on 
account of color? In other words, is a gov- 
ernment founded upon caste republican in the 
American sense? Venice was called a re- 
public, and so was Florence under the Medici. 
But in this country, which secured its inde- 
pendent national existence by a declaration of 
the inalienable and universal equality of rights 
among men, and declared the consent of the 
governed to be the only legitimate authority of 
the Government, neither an oligarchy like Ven 
ice nor a Ducal despotism like the Medician 
Florence can be accounted republican, 

It is useless to insist that we have hitherto 
called Slave States republican. Even if we 
were now to be absolutely bound by precedent, 
it would be enough to say that if a State in 
which half of the people. were slaves, but in 
which also the whole of the freemen were vot- 
ers, could be called republican, yet the very 
same State, disfranchising half its freemen, 
could no longer be called so, But we are not 
to be bound by this kind of precedent. If, as 
the very terms of the present argument and the 
facts of all political history show, the word re- 
publican is vague and inexact, and used with 
very various meanings, the Congress of the 
United States, constitutionally bound to provide 
a republican form of government for the States, 
must, when the question arises, determine for 
itself what, under all the circumstances, in the 
light of reason and experience, and in the spirit 
of the Constitution, is truly republican. 

If, therefore, it shall declare that a constitu- 
tion is republican which politically disables a 
part of the population because of the color of 
the skin, it must be governed by its own prin- 
ciple. Now it is utterly unnecessary to say it. 
Every consideration of principle and policy 
pleads against it. But if, in the judgment of 








Congress, it be republican to deny political 
power to colored citizens in Nebraska and Col- 
orado, it is equally republican to deny it to the 
same citizens in Georgia and Mississippi. Such 
a settlement settles nothing. The question re- 
mains as peremptory as ever, The action of 
Congresg will merely have hindered the pacifi- 
cation of the country, And if North Carolina 
asks restoration to the Union upon a constitu- 
tion altogether satisfactory except in this sin- 
gle point of exclusion, Congress will have pre- 
scribed its own action, and can not fairly re- 
fuse, The fact that there may be fewer colored 
citizens in Nebraska than in North Carolina is 
of no importance, The United States is bound 
to be as just to one man as to one thousand 
men, 

It seems to us that the phrase “ republican 
form of government” should have been stricken 
out of the bill. The original error, indeed, was 
in passing an enabling act so framed that Con- 
gress was apparently committed by the accept- 
ance of its conditions to receive the State and 
to @eclare its Constitution republican. But one 
error can not justify another. That we have 
begun wrong is no reason for continuing. Of 
course we understand the good intention of the 
amendments of Senator Epmunps and of Mr. 
Bovtwe xt in the House. It was to enable 
Congress to respect an implied pledge, and at 
the same time to secure something which was 
not a condition of the pledge. The effort will 
probably fail. The bill will be vetoed, and in 
view of its doubtful operation, it will hardly be 
carried against the veto. Such a result will 
not be a misfortune. Congress will not admit 
either Nebraska or Colorado until they have 
adopted a republican form of government. But 
we hope that, as the Constitution requires Con- 
gress to guarantee such a form, the Constitu- 
tion will be amended to detlare what it means 
by a republican government in a State. 





CENTRALIZATION. 


In the Legislature of every one of the States 
which were loyal through the war the pending 
Constitutional Amendment is opposed by the 
strict party vote of the Democracy, That 
Amendment, our readers will remember, pro- 
vides for the inviolability of the national debt, 
and the invalidity of any debt mcurred by an 
effort to destroy the Government, it makes cer- 
tain of the late rebel chiefs ineligible to office at 
the pleasure of Congress, and it refuses to ac- 
knowledge as a basis of political power in any 
State any part of the population which is arbi 
trarily disfranchised. Against such moderate 
and equitable and essential conditions the Demo- 
cratic party arrays itself, and declares that the 
States which rebelled have a right to return at any 
moment, and that if a measure of the war like 
emancipation, happened to strengthen their po- 
litical power, the loyal people of the country 
can not help themselves. 

The plea under which the Democratic party 
is now striving to recover control of the country 
is the same under which the Democratic leaders 
of 1860-61 stimulated secession, and which a 
Democratic Administration urged as preventing 
the ‘‘coercion of States.” It is the plea of 
State Rights; and the argument addressed to 
the country is, that a ruthless and revolutionary 
majority is bent upon an absolute centralization 
of the Government. This is the assertion of 
the vetoes. This is the substance of the Cop- 
perhead editorials. This is the point of the 
speeches of those who were the most skillful 
opponents of the war, like Mr, Ricnarp O Gor- 
MAN. ‘This is the opening cry of the conven 
tions of the party which declared the war a 
failure, and whose last national platform was 
written by VALLANDIGHAM, and for whose suc- 
cess at the polls Clement C. Cray, and Jacon 
Tuompson, and Davis, Toomss, and W1GFALL, 
sincerely prayed, This is what Isaac Toucey 
says in Connecticut, and JeREMIAH BLack in 
Washington, and Georce H. PenpLeton in 
Ohio, and Epmunp Burke in New Hampshire. 
State Rights, they cry, are in danger! Congress 
is centrahzing the Government. 

So unanimous a cry is worthy attention. If 
not persuasive, the unanimity shows that those 
who raise it believe it to be persuasive; and 
that belief is founded upon their conviction that 
the people of this country are sensitively jealous 
of the rights of the States. Undoubtedly they 
are and should be. The municipality has al- 
ways been the great bulwark of individual lib- 
erty. The common and reasonable independ- 
ence of the parts secures the stability of the 
whole. But in generalizations of this kind we 
must carefully bear in mind the differing cir- 
cumstances of different nations. Against the 
encroachments of the king the feudal lord was 
useful. Against the tyranny of the feudal lord 
only the commune protected the individual. 
But nations arose only when the king prevailed 
over the feudal lord, and rights were secure only 
as the people overcame the absolute supremacy 
of either. 

This was the truth which was so plainly seen 
by our fathers that they made it the corner- 
stone of our system, _It is a government of the 
people, not of the States, It is complex, in- 


deed, because with the necessity of a supreme 
head the advantages of modified local inde- 
pendence were plainly seen, But whatever may 


have been the whims and theories and specula- 
tions hitherto, the last great appeal has decided 
that our. system, in Mr. Lixcoxy’s phrase, is a 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, and that States are conveniences 
by which the people propose to secure the great 
end of government, individual security of life, 
liberty, and property. For this result the 
States are permitted a certain local independ- 
ence and supremacy, subordinate always to the 
supreme authority in Congress. For the laws 
of the United States are made supreme by the 
Constitution, any conflicting State law notwith- 
standing. 

At the end of a long and fierce war certain 
States are left without any civil government 
whatever, and they can obtain one only by the 
action of the supreme authority in the State, 
What is that supreme authority but the people 
of the United States? Is there a political au- 
thority in the State of North Carolina superior 
to that of the United States? If there be, that 
authority is sovereign in North Carolina, and 
the United States are not, Is that Constitu- 
tional doctrine? Is it the doctrine expounded 
by the war? But if the United States be thus 
sovereign in a State, does it follow that Con- 
gress can elect a Governor for New York? Not 
at all; because the United States have agreed 
upon the conditions under which New York 
shall elect her own local officers, But if re- 
nouncing those conditions, declaring her inde- 
pendence of the Union, New York takes up 
arms to maintain her separate sovereignty, and 
is defeated, and by the very act of defeat is left 
without any civil government whatever, she can 
acquire one only by the intervention of the su- 
preme authority, and upon such conditions as 
it may impose consonant with its own organic 
law. 

This is what Qongress is doing; and this it 
is which is so fiercely assailed as an attempt at 
consolidation, It is determining upon what 
conditions States which have vainly sought to 
destroy the Government, whose internal social 
and political system has been uprooted, vast 
numbers of whose people are capitally liable as 
traitors, and are still hostile to the Government, 
shall resume their rights in the Union, It is in 
no other sense a dangerous tendency toward 
consolidation than the uniform action of Con- 
gress in the admission of Territories as States. 
And unless it is asserted, as ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS plainly says, that States have a ‘‘ con- 
tinuous right” of representation in Congress, de- 
spite their renunciation of it and the attempt to 
enforce the renunciation by arms, and despite 
the disappearance of all valid civil authority 
within their borders, and despite the national 
welfare, the cry of centralization is a cry mere- 
ly. The common-sense of the people and the 
necessity of the case are against it. Congress 
proposes to say upon what terms the late rebel 
States may resume their full functions as equal 
States in the Union. Nor has there been as 
yet any suggestion that the necessary functions 
of a State in the Union should be abridged. 
The power to establish Slavery or political ex- 
clusion has been found not to be a necessary 
function of a State in the Union, but a perma- 
nent peril to the nation, and will be, therefore, 
forbidden, This is the kind of centralization 
which the country demands for the common 
safety of all the States; more than this it nei- 
ther asks nor would tolerate. 





THE APPEAL OF CRETE. 


“THe Eastern Question” has never been 
very exactly defined, but it is very well under- 
stood by the Powers most interested. It has 
had various aspects, but it is always the same 
thing—for it is really the Russian question. 
Assuming, according to the old phrase, that 
the Turks are merely encamped in Europe, 
and that Turkey is a chronically sick man, the 
consideration with England and France has 
been how to maintain Turkey as a bulwark 
|. against Russian progress to the Mediterranean. 
Constantinople has been a diplomatic point of 
importance quite disproportioned to the power 
of Turkey. It has been the arena of the most 
astute game of diplomacy, the stakes being the 
** balance of power.” 

This question has suddenly an interest for 
us greater than it has had for forty years; and 
its present aspect is not less interesting to Eu- 
rope, Crete, or Candia, abandoned by the set- 
tlement in 1827, after the battle of Navarino, 
appeals to America to assist the Cretan women 
and children while the men fight with Turkey. 
In Europe Russia, which is sure to gain by the 
misfortunes of Turkey, has just completed her 
aggrandizement by the final and total absorp- 
tion of Poland, and, of course, awaits compla- 
cently the issue of the Cretan struggle. For 
how can the Western Christian Powers sympa- 
thize with the Turk against struggling fellow- 
Christians ? 

The facts of the case are simple. In 1821 
occurred the last general insurrection of the 
Greeks against the Turks. The struggle af- 
fected the imagination of Christendom. The 
English poets, Byron and SHeciey and CamP- 
BELL, appealed for the Greeks in heroic and 
plaintive song. The young American orators, 
Wesster, Cray, and Everett, pleaded with 





romantic eloquence the cause of Greece, Hat- 
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eck thrilled the land with ‘* Marco Bozzaris.” 
The tragedy of the Island of Scio roused uni- 
versal indignation, There was a new crusade 
of sympathy and interest and aid, if not of ar- 
mies, from Christendom to the East; and by 
the stringent representations of the allies in 
Europe Turkey at last recognized the inde- 
pendence of Greece. 

But Crete, an island near the Morean coast, 
entirely Greek, was excepted, and left under 
Moslem rule. ‘Three times since the treaty 
she has risen in rebellion against the intolera- 
ble tyranny of Turkey, and three times, with 
the utmost cruelty, the rebellion has been sup- 
pressed, About a year ago the island began 
a constitutional resistance, The people form- 
ally protested to the Turkish Government 
against the inhuman laws under which they 
suffered, The answer of the Porte, as Dr. 
Howe says—Dr. Howe, who in the earlier 
struggle was the American who fought for 
Greece—was an armed attack upon the popula- 
tion, désolation, and massacre, The Cretans, 
with sublime enthusiasm, thereupon decreed 
the independence of the island, and intrusted 
their cause to their own valor, to the sympathy 
of mankind, and to the protection of God. How 
ferocious is the spirit of the Turks, how heroic 
the devotion of the Greeks in this terrible con- 
test, may be seen in the story of the siege of 
Canea, of which we give a vivid illustration in 
this paper. “ When the battle,” says WENDELL 
Purttrrs, in his instructive and manly appeal, 
“had at last broken through the outer w ' it 
was sustained for six h urs, hand to hand. in 

" the yard of the convent, When the time came 

_ finally for the decision—death or submission, 
knowing well that out from under that Greek 
flag no living soul would pass, they themselves 
applied the match to the magazine and went to 
Heaven, while three thousand of their oppo- 
nents went to their graves.” 

The Cretans in this desperate struggle invoke 
the aid of generous souls every where for their 
wives and children, driven into exile to escape 
the unspeakable horrors of captivity among the 
Turks. ‘They only ask,” says the Executive 
Committee of the Greek Relief Committee, of 
which Dr. Samue, G. Howe is properly Presi- 
dent, “that their women and children, who 
have fled and are flying to the neighboring isl- 
ands and to Greece, may be saved from starv- 
ing. Ten thousand of them have reached 
Athens alone.” It is the appeal of humanity, 
of a revolution as justifiable and more desperate 
than our own, It is to feed the wives and chil- 
dren of heroes falling in the most sacred cause. 
We believe there is a Greek Committee in New 
York, but we do not know its address, That 
of the Boston Committee is 20 Bromfield Street. 





AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 


Tne unsettled Alabama claims against En- 
gland and the negotiations upon the subject will 
lead, we hope, to an international Congress to 
determine some general code of neutrality, In 
such a Congress our own traditions would shine 
brightly. ‘The extraordinary Report of Mr. 
Banks upon the change of our neutrality laws 
at the last session of Congress might lead the 
uninformed to suppose otherwise; that we had 
adopted our whole neutral system under terror 
of England; and that our own honor impera- 
tively demanded a change, The action of the 
House of Representatives in passing the pro- 
posed measure by @ unanimous vote would 
strongly confirm this impression. But we 
should have liked to examine the members who 
so briskly voted as if they were opposing a tre- 
mendous iniquity or disgrace, to ascertain in 
what particulars our neutral system was unjust 
and dishonorable, 

The whole question has been lately treated 
by Mr, Georce Bemis, one of the most ac- 
complished authorities upon the subject, in a 
solid pamphlet called ** American Neutrality : 
its Honorable Past; its Expedient Future,” 
With copious learning, and entire familiarity 
with the topic, he gives a clear and succinct 
history of our neutral laws and conduct; and 
politely but mercilessly exposes the weakness 
of the Report in question. Mr, Bemis shows 
conclusively that we have from the very begin- 
ning preached and practiced the most truly 
henorable neutrality, but that, in some import- 
ant points, the British laws are superior to our 
own; and that the fitting out of the Alabama 
and the other piracies against us from the En- 
glish base were violations of the English law. 
Mr. Bemis considers at some length the “ un- 
worthy promotion of Fenian belligerency,” and, 
as it seems to us, quite effectually disposes of 
the sophistries upon that subject. He then 
criticises in detail the new law proposed, and 
concludes his instructive and timely little work 
With a statement of the desirable improvements 
in our neutral system, 

_ Buncomb legislation is not admirable, but 
Congress seems peculiarly liable to it when 
treating our foreign affairs, Governments are 
hot impressed by swagger, for men in office 
reason very much upon some points like men 
out of office, and respect most the dog who does 
not bark, Our neutral laws from the first were 
reasonable and humane. The system began 
with the orders of WastrxeTon, approved by 
Uamitton and JEFFERSON; and we venture to 





say that their spirit is more truly beneficial to 
the neutral interests of this country and of oth- 
er nations than the spirit of the “scaling down” 
to the British standard which Mr, Banks’s re- 
port proposes, and which is merely introducing 
** You're another!” into international usage or 
law. That is neither the spirit which promotes 
public nor private peace. The man who acts 
upon the theory that every body is trying to 
cheat and insult him is no more successful and 
is not half as comfortable as his neighbor who 
lives upon the theory that rectitude and strength 
combined are sure to be respected, 





THREATS OF CIVIL WAR. 


Derive the Presidential campaign of 1860 
the Democratic party declared that the election 
of Mr. Lincotn would of course lead to vio- 
lence, He was elected, and the Southern 
Democratic leaders took up arms, 

During the late canvass, in the autumn of 
1866, Montcomery Bare and the other Dem- 
ocratic orators and papers warned us that the 
success of the Union party at the polls would 
lead to civil war, which could be begun, of 
course, only by the defeated party. 

At the present time the orators at the Dem- 
ocratic Conventions, who were the most malig- 
nant Copperheads during the war, talk of arm- 
ing and resisting, 

Finally, the Constitutional Union, or Johnso- 
nian newspaper, in Washington, says that it 
may soon be necessary for the President to arm 
his friends, that the army and navy will fight 
for him, and that he will at all hazards fulfill 
his term of office. 

This kind of talk always proceeds from the 
Democratic “Conservative” party, The ap- 
peal to revolution comes naturally from the 
apologists of the late rebellion, But they make 
a terrible mistake if they suppose that the peo- 
ple of the Free States can be frightened by it. 
Whether it be bluster or serious purpose, those 
who propose to renew rebellion under the plea 
of protecting the Constitution—a plea as old as 
political knavery—will find those who have faced 
battle and the disasters of war for four years 
perfectly ready for any alternative. The threat, 
perpetually repeated at every election, to Mex- 
icanize the Government, and to oppose the bal- 
lot with the bayonet, will only bind the vast ma- 
jority of loyal men closer together. Nor do we 
wonder at the contempt with which the Macon 
Journal and Messenger speaks of JamES Brooks's 
late belligerent speech at New Haven. It says 
in effect: “ Why didn’t you fight when fighting 
could be of some use? You who blustered while 
we fonght are very ready to renew the battle. 
We who fought while you swaggered have had 
enough of it.” 

If any thing could make Union men more 
resolute than they are, it would be the menaces 
of men like Isaac Toucry, VALLANDIGHAM, 
JEREMIAH Brack, Georce H, Punpieton, and 
James Brooks, and the warnings of the John- 
sonian journals. 


~” 





TOBACCO. 


WE once heard a prominent physician in one 

of our large cities assert that he could prove 
from some statistics which he had collected that 
the use of tobacco promotes longevity. If this 
were true it would follow, of course, that it is 
conducive to health. The statistics, we believe, 
have never been published, and even those who 
are most dis to defend the use of tobacco 
are far from claiming that it is absolutely bene- 
ficial. The utmost that they claim is, that while, 
so far from being necessary to health, it is not 
even of any benefit to it, yet it is not in most 
cases injurious, and is therefore an innocent 
source of comfort and enjoyment. Some, per- 
haps we may say most, when pressed, will allow 
that it does some harm; but they seem to con- 
sider this so slight that it should be left out of 
the account in view of the gratification that the 
use of the article affordsthem, But if it be true 
that it inflict any injury at all upon the constitu- 
tion, is it, we consistent for considerate and 
conscientious persons to use it? Are they not 
bound to discard every thing which will in any 
degree lessen their usefulness or shorten its pe- 
riod? 
* The subject should not be dismissed with a 
joke, or be considered carelessly, This may 
reasonably be expected of those who live for self- 
gratification alone, but not of those who aspire 
to live wisely and nobly, To all such who are 
in the habit of indulging in the use of tobacco 
(and there are many at the present time) we 
appeal, and ask them to examine candidly the 
question whether the use of this article is con- 
sistent with health, 

It will not do to say that there are many all 
around us in whom this indulgence produces no 
obvious bad results. ‘This may be said of many 
of the known causes of disease, Their operation 
is often concealed from view till there is suffi- 
cient accumulation of effect to betray it. 

Neither will it do to say that many live to a 
good old age that have’ always used 
largely. The same may be said of the use of 
alcoholic drinks, and yet there is no fact more 
abundantly established than that a free use of 
them is one of the most fruitful causes of disease 
at the present time. 

Tobacco contains two principles—an alkaline 
substance and a volatile oil—which are among 
the most virulent of poisons. Two or three drops 
of the oil put upon the tongue of a cat have béen 
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known to destroy life in a minute or two, It is | being so amended as to require the Legislature to 
solemnly assent to the 8 clause. The 


not strange, then, that when physicians use to- 
bacco as a remedial agent, as they sometimes do, 
they are exceedingly careful as to the amount 
they administer. ‘ 

Perhaps it will be said that poison is a rela- 
tive term, and that we are daily using, with ben- 
efit, articles in small quantities which, in larger, 
would prove injurious. But it is not true that 
even in the ordinary indulgence in tobacco it is 
used in small quantities, and very many use it 
in very large ones, 

In all the common use of tobacco there is in- 
duced a tolerance of it in the system. Observe 
what this tolerance implies—for this is a point 
which deserves to be considered in relation tc 
the influence npon health, It implies an arti- 
ficial condition of the system—a departure from 
nature; and all such departures are more or lese 
inconsistent with a perfect state of health. There 
is no getting away from this principle of hygi- 
ene. Every one allows its application to opium, 
where there is the same tolerance induced; and 
how can an exception be made out in the case 
of tobacco ? 

This tolerance, it is true, lessens the bad ef- 
fects, but it by no means destroys them. It 
converts the drug from a quick, palpable poison, 
into a slow and secret one. The development 
of its results appears at various periods in differ- 
ent individuals—in some very manifestly, and 
in others indistinctly, being mingled with the 
results of other causes operating conjointly in 
the production of ill-health. It is only now and 
then that a case is met with where the deleteri- 
ous influence of tobacco can be seen separately 
from that of other agencies, but such cases occur 
sufficiently often to enable us to see distinctly, 
by comparison, its influence on multitudes of 
other cases, and we are in this way warranted 
in the conclusion that the very prevalent use oi 
tobacco is among the prominent causes of ill- 
health and positive disease. . 

The evidence which some cases furnish is of 
the most anequivocal character. We refer to 
cases in which we have first the evil results of 
the use of tobacco palpably developed, and then 
the entire disappearance of these after an aban- 
donment of the indulgence. We have met with 
many experiences of this kind—so many that the 
evidence is abundant and multiform. Take a 
single case as an example: A clergyman, com- 
ing to the conclusion that his health was suffer- 
ing from tobacco, which he used very largely, 
resolved to break off at once. It cost him a se- 
vere trial; for his system had become so accus- 
tomed to the influence of the drug that the un- 
comfortable sensations which its loss occasioned, 
together with the cravings of the appetite for it, 
caused much suffering, incapacitated him for 
mental iabor, and made him almost sick. But 
in a month the trial was fully passed, and vigor 
and buoyancy took the place of the ill-health 
which had been his lot for years, This was when 
he was a young man; and he is now one of the 
most hale and hearty of our older clargyinen. 

This must not be regarded as an exceptional 
ease in kind, though it may be in degree. The 
cases that are more or less like it are very com- 
mon. In looking at such evidence it is always to 
be remembered that individuals differ very much 
both in relation to the manifestation of the evil 
effects of the indulgence, and the immediate re- 
sults of an abandonment of it. This is owing to 
idiosyncrasies or peculiarities of constitution and 
other circumstances. ‘The whole scope of the 
evidence most clearly indicates that tobacco is as 
truly injurious to health, though in a different 
way and degree, as opium is, which it so much 
resembles in the tolerance that habit may induce. 
In view of it we think that the statistics to which 
we referred in the beginning of this article would 
hardly bear a rigorous examination. 

The injurious effects of tobacco are seen most- 
ly in the nervous system, for it is upon this that 
its influence is chiefly exerted. Coupled, how- 
ever, with the nervous derangements are often 
seen signs, to a greater or less degree, of that 
same depression which is so prominent in the 
palpable effects produced upon those who have 
not become accustomed to the use of tltis drug. 
The powers of digestion are also apt to be affect- 
ed, especially in those who chew tobacco ; for, in 
addition to the impairment of them which comes 
from the nervous derangement, there is a great 
expenditure of the saliva, which the physiologist 
has shown to be of essential service in the proc- 
ess of digestion. We may add also that this ex- 
penditure is no inconsiderable drain upon the 
system. 

Such being the evidence against tobacco, it is 
no wonder that Dr. Fraykuiy never found any 
one who used it that would advise him to follow 
his example. It would be well if more were as 
wise as he was in refraining for this reason from 
its use. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


Tre Senate on Jannary 16 concurred in the Honse 
amendments to the Nebraska and Colorado admission 
bills, and they now go to the President. The pur- 
chase of the site for the post-office in New York was 
authorized on the 17th, In a debate on the bill to 
regulate the tenure of office Mr. Sumner said “it was 
the duty of Congress to protect the loyal people against 
the President. There was no precedent in this par- 
ticular, There was no such duty against our fathers, 
for the President had not become an enemy to his 
country.” Mr. M‘Dougal rore to a point of order that 
such terms against the Executive were unparliament- 
ary, but the Chair declined to sustain him. The bill 
was finally passed on January 18 by a vote of 29 yeas 
to 9 nays. The measure deprives the President of the 
power to a oa, or remove any officers except the 
members vu! Cabinet withont the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and effectually prevents removals 
and appointments during the recess of — ex- 
cept in certain specified cases, and in such contin- 
gencies subjects them to the action of the Senate 
within twenty days after its reassembling. 

In the House, on the 15th of January, the bill for 
the admission of Nebraska as a State was paseed, after 














vote was 103 yeas to 85 nays. The Colorado bill, sim- 
ilarly amended, was passed by a vote of 90 yeas to 6v 
nays.—The Reconstruction bill of Mr. Stevens was de- 
bated at length on the 16th and 19th of Janaary. In 
the course of the debate, on the 16th, Mr, Paine de- 
nounced the present State governments at the South 
as “ piratical governments resting on the souls of An- 
drew Johnson and his Northern and Southe:n eatel- 
lites.” Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, declared that 
“the rebels had denuded themselves of citizenship, 
and the question was one of franchisement and not one 
of disfranchisement.” On the 19th Mr, Scofield made 
aspeech popes, in which he said that 
“a perfidious tary, one old —, stood in the 
way of the ratification of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment."—The Legislative ~~ bill was adopt- 
ed by the House on the 17th instant.—The Senate 
amendment to the New York Post-office appropria- 
tion was to by the House, and the bill goes to 
the President for approval, 

Two important resolutions affecting the reconstrne- 
tion of the Seuthern States were in uced in the 
House on the 2ist of January. One “declared the ten 
communities lately in rebellion to be without civil 
governments, and only eligible as State governments 
when so recognized by Con " This was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. The other declared that 
“in ratifying amendments the States not represented 
shall not be entitled to vote.” This was referred to 
the Committee on Reconstruction, 


THE LEGISLATURE, 


The New York Legislature has as yet done little of 
importance. bill to prevent deiay in the transit 
of passengers and freight over railroads passed the 
Senate on January 18 by aunanimonus vote. It compel: 
connecting roads in this State to sell tickete and check 
baggage each other, and imposes fines and !m- 
prisonment on the Presidents and Directors for refus- 
al to obey the law, 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Some developments of the Sherman-Campbell com. 
mission to Mexico place the commiasioners in a rather 
ridiculous light. It appears that they did not agree 
very well, each claiming to rank the other, and to act 
under separate instructions, Sherman wanted to deal 
with Bazaine; Campbeil with Juarez, The breach 
culminated in a quarrel and separation at Matamoras, 
and in the suppression of the respective reports to the 
State Department, 

The difficulty between the New York Central and 
the Hudson River Railroads has arranged by 
mutual concession, so that through tickets and bag- 
gagce-checks are issued by either company. ‘ 

r. Almon Case, State Senator from Obion Connty, 
West Tennessee, and a sivong and unflinching Union- 
ist, was shot dead at his residence on January 14, 
by an assassin. Late in the evening a man rode up w 
his residence and called for him to come ont, Mrs. 
Case went to the door, and in answer to the man’s in- 
quiry replied that he had gone to town, The man 
rode ofi in the direction indicated, and met Senator 
Case on his return, with whom he rode back. On 
approaching the hotise the assavsin pretended to de- 
part, but immediately afterward wheeled and shot his 
unsuspecting victim dead, and made his esca The 
assassin is known to have been a returned rebel. 

A prize-fighter named Jamison, but calling himsel 
Collyer, won in a fight on January 15, the same 
day his brother committed suicide in Brooklyn, leay- 
ing behind him a note intimating that the social deg- 
radation to which he had been reduced (probably by 
his brother's condact) had led him to commit the act. 

Two colo 8 were returned on a writ of habeas 
corpus by Judge Wylie of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to their former master, to whom 
they had renti and from whore cruel 
treatment they had fled. The plea of violation of the 
Civil Rights Biil was rejected. 

Governor John W, Geary, of Pennsy!vanta, tn his 
inaugural, delivered on January 15, says the South 
must be pest out until the conditions of Congress are 
complied with. 

Government income from internal reventis alone, 
for the six and a haif months from July 1, 1866, to 
pomp | 15, 1857, amounted to $175,000,000, about 
pore - a @ year, being $43,000,000 more than the 
estimate. 

Information from North Carolina states that a secret 
organization, with revolutionary oom, existe in 
Union County. of an aggravated nature are 
trated on the negroes in Wayne County, 
ves afraid 
provided 


being pe 
and the officers of the law confess th 
ed a7 the perpetrators with the 

y law. 

A State law of New Jersey of the same import as 
that known as the New York Excise Law is to be 
vigorously enforced, gna rum drinkers from New 
York city are to be exc¥uded from Jersey soil. 

Mr. Leonard W. Jerome has given $5000 to Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Col the interest of which is to 
be connely expended in the purchase of a medal to 
be awarded to the graduating senior, who shali be de- 
clared by a vote of his class-mates to be the first gen- 
tleman in his class. He declares a due regard for the 
feelings of others the basis for his prize gentleman. 

Kaneas has ratified the Constitutiopal Amendment 
by a unanimons vote, 

A fire occurred in the conservatory attached to the 
President’s mansion in Washington on January 14, 
and the most valuable plants, many of them of the 
rarest character and of foreign origin, were destroyed. 
A palm which had been imported by General 
Washington was among those burned up. The lose 
to the buildings amounts to $20,000, and the Executive 
mansion was injured to the amount of $1000, 

Nathaniel P. Willie, the poet, died on his sixtieth 
January 20, at Idlewild, on the Hudson. 
est Virginia Legislature has ratjfied the Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

The Mississippi River sieamer Platte Valley sunk 
near Vicksburg on January 17. She was crowded with 
passengers, most of whom were luet. 

Nine men were massacred in Southern Utah on the 
Sth January by the Indians. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has decided that the 
Act of Congress requiring a stamp upon State legal 

rocesses is un tutional, and aiso that the State, 
ing a de — government ander the Confederacy, 
its personal representatives ye from all joss 
= Jonfederate investments, ler an act of the Leg- 
slature, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


The last vesee! of the fleet to bring away the French 
in Mexico has sailed from France. 

Jo Bright thinks a‘ t change” fs at hand in 
the political situation of Great Britain. “The ques- 
tion,” he says, “of a wide extensiou of the eu is 
making way. The working-men Ont the U nit- 
ed Kingdom are interested in this great 


question, and their m is more 
complete. power, added to the he lib- 
eral pitidle will be too t for those who now 
monopolize the of Government, and a great 
change can not be far off.” Lord Derby has declined 
to adopt Reform as a Cabinet 

meen Victoria is going to the Paris exhibition 

bread-riot lately occurred streets of Liver- 
pool, caused by the distress of the poor of thai city, 
whose sufferings are vated by the upusn- 
al severity of the winter in 

ces Island of Candia to January iy 


of Europe to send agents to Candia to witness and re- 
port the condition of the country. 

The French Cabinet has been dissolved without s 
revolution. 

Marshal 


Bazaine has been relieved of his “ high 
were” ip Mexico. ‘ 
Alexander Smith, the English poet, fe dead. 
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THE WAR IN CRETE. 


Tue attention of the Christian Powers of Eu- 
rdpe has been particularly directed of late to 
the war between the Christians and Mohamme- 
dans in the Island of Crete by the late terrible 
tragedy at the monastery of Arcadi. It is evi- 
dent now, as the facts come to light, that in their 
gallant struggle for freedom the Christians are 
entitled to the sympathies of the civilized world. 

The Island of Crete, or Candia, since it came 
under the domination of the Turkish empire— 
two hundred years ago—has been the theatre of 
many bloody attempts on the part of the people 
to regain their ancient independence or become 
united to Greece, the land of their ancestors. 
Although having a common patriotic desire that 
Crete should be governed by Cretans, they have 
rather been goaded on to these revolts by the re- 
lentless and insupportable oppression of the Turks 
themselves, whose system of continued cruelties 
has few parallels on record. The present upris- 
ing is another convulsive effort to shake offethe 





THE WAR IN CRETE—MAP OF THE ISLAND.—[Drawn By Mr, Kewp.] 


yoke and be free. ‘The insurrection which com- 
menced in 1866 is now wide-spread over the isl- 
and, and all classes have taken up arms to fight 
against the Turks. Numerous indecisive bat- 
tles have occurred, and the condition of the isl- 
and is described as much the same as during the 
Greek revolution of 1821, both parties exhibit- 
ing bitter hate, and the Turks slaughtering with- 
out mercy to wreak their vengeance. Men, wo- 
men, and children have fled from their towns to 
the mountains and strong-holds, enduring great 
suffering, and even ending their own lives, rath- 
er than be borne away as the captives of the in- 
fidel Moslem. An intense feeling and sympathy 
is manifested in Greece for the Cretans, but the 
Government itself can not render its willing aid 
owing to the complications of European politics. 
Many volunteers, however, and some supplies 
have been safely conveyed through the Turkish 
blockade; and in the coming spring there is ev- 
ery indication that the scenes of 1822-25 will be 
re-enacted, it is hoped with a different result. 
The most tragic event of the war thus far has 

















THE WAR IN CRETE—THE 








been the destruction of the monastery of Arcadi, 
a vivid sketch of which we give from the pencil 
of a native Cretan living in the city of Con- 
stantinople, who was familiar with the locality. 
‘** The scene,”’ writes our correspondent, ‘‘ repre- 
sents the defense of the monastery on the second 
day, when the Turks had passed the outer walls 
and penetrated into the grounds in the midst of 
which the monastery stood. The Christians are 
firing from the windows on the Turks, who are 
expected every moment to force the great door 
which gives access to the monastery.” We give 
also a picture of a Greek priest of Crete—such 
as W1LL1AM C. Prime describes as ‘‘ unmistaka- 
bly a Greek priest—for they can not be mis- 
taken, and noble-looking men some of them are.” 
A Map and View of the Island of Crete accom- 
panying these will serve, with our description, 
to make the locality where these interesting 
events are now progressing familiar to our read- 
ers. Biblical students especially will find the 
study of this map interesting, as the island was 
visited by Saint Paul, who, it will be remem- 











bered, landed at Fair Havens. Here he advised 
the sailors to remain during the winter; but, 
disregarding his advice, they put to sea, and 
were wrecked on the Island of Malta, the vessel 
being lost, but all the crew saved’ with the Apos- 
tle, as had been predicted by him. 

The Levant Herald publishes the following 
account of the terrible massacre : 


“The monastery of Arcadi, called after its founder, 
the Emperor Aroaprvs, is a large and solid building 
in the Byzantine style, dating from the Sth century, 
and situated at some hours’ distance from Reth 0. 
The insurgents, who had shut themselves up in it, had 
to resist from the 20th to the 22d November the attack 
of four Turkish battalions and several cannon. It 
seems that Coronzos was at this time with only a small 
force on the neighboring heights, about half a league 
off. The Turks cannonaded the convent for a whole 
day with four mountain howitzers, after which Mus- 
TaPHa Pasua sent for some heavier pieces, and with 
these succeeded in opening a breach in the defending 
works. An assault then took place, and the troops 
having effected an entrance, a desperate round of t- 
ing took place in the convent yard. Driven from 
the insurgents took refuge in the cellars of the build- 
ing, the women and children (of whom there were 
many in the place) at the same time barricading them 
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ATTACK ON THE MONASTERY OF ARCADI.—[From an Onicrxa Skertcu.] 
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The cellars, however, were 
soon rendered untenable, and all defense of them made 
impossible, by the shells thrown in by the troops ; the 
insurgents after a short council then resolved on blow- 


elves in the refectory. 


ing ap the room, which served as a powder magazine. 
“This resolution having been carried into effect by 
a priest named Mantss1, a terrific explosion followed, 
and in a twinkling the greater part of the vast buiid- 
ing was reduced to a mass of ruins. It is said that 
there were at the time in all 516 Cretans—200 men and 
316 women and children—in the convent. Of these 
about 50 women and children and some 20 men who 
had been sheltered by a wall which withstood the 
shock, were saved ; the whole of the others 
The saved, many of whom were badly wounded, were 
sent to Rethymno. The loss of the Turks is said to 
have amounted to about 3000 killed and wounded.” 





REV. DR. HENRY ADAMS NEELY. 


WE present on this page a portrait of the new 
Episcopal Bishop of Maine, Rev. Henry A. 
Neety. Dr. Neery was born at Fayetteville, 
New York, in May, 1830. His college course 
was begun under Bishop Cnase, at Jubilee, Il- 
linois, but in 1846 he entered the Sophomore 
Class of Hobart College, Geneva, and graduated 
in 1849 with the second honor. He was admit- 
ted in the same year a candidate for holy orders 
in the diocese of Western New York, and be- 
came a member of the Theological Department 
of Hobart College. He was also Tutor of the 
college for two years. Ordained Deacon in 
Trinity Church, Geneva, Decem- 
ber 19, 1852, he immediately be- 
came Assistant to the Rector of 
Calvary Church, Utica. In Trin- 
ity Church, in the same city, he 
was admitted to the holy order of 
Priests, June 18, 1854, having in 
March previous become the Rec- 
tor of Calvary Church. On the Ist 
of October, 1855, he took charge 
of Christ Church, Rochester, a 
parish newly organized as a free 
church—a charge which he held 
with great efficiency and success 
for seven years, 

He married, in 1858, Mary, 
daughter of the late Jonn Deva- 
FIELD, of Geneva. 

In the autumn of 1862 Mr. 
NEELY was elected the first Chap- 
lain of Hobart College, on the en- 
dowment given by Joun W. Swit, 
Esq., of New York. He held this 
position with great usefulness and 
very acceptably for two years, when 
the health of his family requiring 
a removal to New York, he ac- 
cepted a call as Assistant Minister 
of Trinity Church, with the fall 
pastoral care of Trinity Chapel. 
In this new and important sphere 
he at once set to work with great 
energy and entire success. On 
the 30th of October last Dr. NeELY 
was unanimously and most unex- 
pectedly elected Bishop of the dio- 
cese of Maine, made vacant by the 
death of the lamented Bishop Bur- 
eEss. He accepted his high office, 
and his consecration took place in 
New York city on the feast of St. 
Paul, January 25. He will enter 
upon his duties in the full vigor 
of life, the youngest member of the 
House of ops in age as well 
as in office. 

The residence of the late Bishop 
of Maine was at Gardiner; but the 
See will hereafter be the city of 
Portland, the ‘commercial centre 
of the diocese, where a cathedral 
is to be begun at onge by the en- 
terprise and liberality ofthe Church- 
men of that place. 





SCENES ON A COTTON 
PLANTATION. 


THESE pictures were mainly ta- 
ken upon the Buena Vista planta- 
tion, in Clarke County, Alabama. * 
The four sketches in the centre 
show the principal operations of 
cotton enlture ; and around figure 


rished. | 


THE WAR IN CRETE—VIEW OF CANEA, THE PRINCIPAL PORT OF CRETE. 
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other scenes appropriate to a cotton planta- 
tion. 

The cotton-gin ; the picturesque cotton-press, 
to whose long levers the mules are harnessed to 
create the power which compresses the ginned 
staple into bales; the morning call, performed 
upon a cow-horn; the owner and his overseer, 


figure here ; as well as the weekly distribution of | 


rations, the dance which closes the week’s labor, 
and the plantation burying-ground. Here the 
defunct negroes are buried, a rail-fence being 
raised above the graves to keep off marauding 
hogs, calves, etc. It is customary among the 
superstitious negroes to place upon each new- 
made grave a mattock and a spade, there to re- 
main for fourteen days from the date of the buri- 
al, as safeguards against the premature resur- 
rection of the corpse. 

The operations of cotton-growing commence 
with bedding; the beds being from four to six 
furrows wide, according to the expected growth 
of cotton. A small plow called a ‘‘scouter” is 
then used to cut the furrows for the seed, which 
is usually sown by the women and younger hands, 
who are in turn followed by the harrow—a bent 
board which covers up the seed. The next pro- 


cess is called bearing off, which consists in throw- 
ing a furrow away from the young cotton with 
a scraper, leaving a ridge of four inches in width ; 
this makes it easy to follow with the hoes and 


































{THE WAR IN CRETE—A GREEK PRIEST. 


‘*scrape” the cotton, which means to cut out the 
surplus growth to the width of the hoe, technic- 
ally called a half stand. The furrows are now 
thrown back toward the cotton, and every ef- 
fort made to keep the growing crop thrifty and 
free of weeds, especially grass, some kinds of 
which are great pests in the cotton field. The 
cotton is now brought to a full stand, the plants 
standing about two feet apart in the rows. It is 
not unusual to plant corn in the cotton field in 
transverse rows, with the plants eight or ten feet 











apart—an arrangement which does not interfere 
with cotton, and is a clear gain upon the crop. 

Picking commences about the latter end of 
August, and may continue till January. The 
cotton is taken to the gin-house, and, if wet, 
spread out for an hour or two upon large plat- 
forms to dry ; after being ginned it is pressed 
and baled. Ordinary land, well cultivated, will 
give half a bale to the acre, while the’rich river 
bottoms will yield twice as much. 

One man to ten acres is considered suffi- 
cient — if they work. A good 
hand before the war was worth 
$1500 in gold, which, at the Ala- 
buma rate of interest-—-8 per cent. 
—was $120 a year, besides the 
clothing, taxes, doctor’s bili, loss 
of time during sickness, insurance, 
etc. The same hand can now be 
hired for $10 a month in curren- 
cy ; pays his own doctor's bill and 
taxes, clothes himself, deducts all 
time lost by sickness, and if he dies 
is his own loss—a consoling reflec- 
tion to some planters. 

Horses and mules can be pur- 
chased for less in currency than 
they could before the war, ‘while 
provisions are about the same 
when reduced to a gold basis. The 
richest lands are for sale for prices 
one half to one third Jess than be- 
fore the war. 

Alabama and Mississippi plant- 
ers amassed large fortunes by rais- 
ing eOtton at ffom seven to nine 
cents a pound; and to-day in our 
own markets it is selling in gold 
for from two or two and @# half 
times what it did before the war. 
Putting land, labor, stock, etc., at 
half their gold value in 1859, and 
cotton at twice, or more, the gold 
value of that year, it follows that 
to raise it is a profitable invest- 
i ment. The present year is no cri- 
wes as to the cotton crop, for it 

* has been certainly the’most unfa- 
vorable season since 1846. 





BURNING OF THE HYATT 
HOUSE. .. 


Tue Hyatt House, the principal 
building and the pride of the 
** Bower City,” as Janesville, Wis- 
consin, is called, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on hw ge 12. It 
was erected on West Milwaukee 
Street, on the west bank of Rock 
River, in 1856 and 1857, by the 
Honorable A. Hyarr Smrrn, at a 
cost of $150,000. Recently it had 
passed into the possession of, and 
when destroyed was owned by, O. 
B. Martrison, of Utica, New York. 
Its dimensions were a3 follows: 
Front, 158° feet; depth, 182 feet, 
and six stories in height. It was 
the largest building of the kind in 
the State, and would: compare fa- 
vorably with any stfucture for beau- 
ty of architecture, and in its gen- 
eral arrangements forthe 
designed, as  firet-class in 
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West. The building was occupied by Soxo- 
won Hutson as a hotel, by the Baptist Charch 
Society as a tabernacle for religious services tem- 
porarily, and by two law firms, and several stores 
containing various kinds of goods. A servant 
girl perished in the flames. We present on page 
76 a view of the burning building. 





BELLE’S CARICATURE. 


Many people make enemies by long faces and 
cold manners. Belle Bruce had made them by 
siniles and laughter and a love of fun. The ludi- 
crous points of friends and strangers were too visi- 
ble to her bright eyes, and she was not careful 
enough to conceal the fuct. Consequently, she had 
laughed at ber maiden aunt's ruffled night-caps, un- 
til that lady disinherited her, and left her worldly 
all to a serious maid who had waited on her for five- 
and-twenty years without a smile; laughed at her 
teacher’s prim ways and peculiarities of speech, un- 
til school became ‘‘ too hot to hold her ;” laughed at 
her room-mate, Miss White, who was absurdly ro- 
mantic, until she lost the favor of one who was very 
influential in certain circles where Belle needed the 
exercise of her influence; and, finally, laughed her- 
self out of a situation as governess to a clergyman’s 
two daughters because something ridiculous oc- 
eurred in church. ‘A young person se forgetful 
of absolute decency as to laugh aloud over a slight 
mistake in such a place is not a fit instructresg for 
my girls,” said the Reverend Obadiah Waugh; and 
Belle found herself friendless in a large city, with a 
month's salary in her pocket, her one black alpaca 
growing rusty at the seams, and her one pair of kid 
gloves in need of mending. 

The case was desperate, and when a situation in a 
district school at Lemon offered itself Belle jumped 
at it instantly. The salary was small, but it was 
something, and she had just enough left to get there 
if she did not stop to dine or sup on the way. 

So Belle, brave in her way as any soldier, re- 
mended her gloves, sponged her alpaca with soda- 
water, spent her last extra money upon a blue veil, 
put her small stock of underwear into a black va- 
lise, papered up a pound of soda-crackers and four 
apples, and thus provisioned, started for Lemon. 

it was a two-days’ journey. Belle, who had a 
year or two before been used to dining sumptuously 
every day, did wonder just a little whether she 
should look like the men released from Anderson- 
ville, or taken from the wreck of the //ornet, by the 
time she reached Lemon, and whether she should 
come to wishing to make steaks and soup of her 
fellow-passengers. But she sailed into the car with 
an air, and seated herself as a princess might, and 
looked about her with that instinctive desire of hers 
to find something to laugh at. Soon she found it. 
Into the car, all in a hurry, just as it was about to 
start, waddled a little fat man. One of the short- 
est, fattest men, perhaps, ever to be met with out 
ofa show. He was not a dwarf, nor a monstrosity, 
but his girth was tremendous, and his legs ludi- 
crously short. His dress, too, increased the ab- 
surdity of his proportions. His hat—enermous, 
white in hue, and very bell-crowned—was so much 
too large for him that it rested on his ears. His 
coat-tails touched his heels, and when he sat down 
his trowsers climbed his calves, exhibiting gray 
worsted stockings and high-lows. He had with 
him a leather traveling-bag, a palm-leaf fan, an 
umbrella, and a book. Scarcely was he seated 
when he immersed himself in the pages of the vol- 
ume, and grew excited over it—frowning, knotting 
his brows, laughing in scorn, and smiling in com- 
mendation—both dumpy feet on his bag, the um- 
brella between his legs, and the fan behind bim. 
In vain Belle Bruce struggled to wear a solemn face. 
Ere long she put her veil down, and, looking out 
of the window, went into convulsions of noiseless 
laughter. She shook until the old lady next her 
beyan vo fear that she had a fit, and until a senti- 
mental young lady, believing her to be weeping (as 
she was herself) at parting from friends, offered her 
the use of her smelling-salts. Belle took it, bowed 
courteously, and soon surprised her neighbor by re- 
turning it with her veil up, and exhibiting two won- 
derfully bright eyes and a mouth framed by two 
mischievous dimples. She was growing used to her 
vis-a-vis, and new bethought her of her grand de- 
light, the drawing of a caricature. Her pencil was 
in her pocket; the fly-leaf of a volume of Victor 
Hugo's last, which she had with her, served for pa- 
per, and she devoted herself for the next hour to 
an elaborated caricature of the gentleman opposite. 
She was quite an artist, and had a talent for these 
things. No one who had ever seen the man could 
have mistaken her model. From the tie of his cra- 

vat to the great loop cf his shoe-strings she worked 
the picture up with care, and ended by inscribing 
on the leather bag the letters which shone there in 
white newness—-*' G. Guise.” 

sy that time Belle was hungry, and ate one apple 
and three crackers, and thought in the midsi 25 . 
bite how dreadfully the nervous old lady o- the 
same seat would feel if she should become a canni- 
bal at heart through starvation before her journey’ 
end, and laughed until she choked at the fancy. 
Soon they came to a stopping vlace, where every 
one alighted for lunch, except v.e young matron, 
who was to leaye the cars at the uext station, and 
who had a basket of ginger-nuts whvrewith to sus- 
tain her young broou. A very nice smell of beef- 
steak and onions swept into the car, ant some one 
outside, either a person in the employ of tie tavern 
or a disinterested passenger, informed Beiie that 
she bad better lunch there, for it was the best place 
on the road. Belle shrugged her shoulders, spoke 
with immense disgust of the cookery nt ‘ such 
places,” and leaned back, very hungry, but resolved 
not to touch her evening rations. 

She amused herself by watching people. The 
fat man bad his meal and a glass of ale after it, and 
returned to his old seat opposite her. He blew his 
nose as though it were a trumpet, and an echo in a 
hill near by mocked him. He fanned himself with 
the palm-leaf fan, and looked at her. Belle’s gray- 
ity was upset again, and she repressed a laugh, 






. 





which was thus changed into a smile. The fat 
gentleman evidently thought it a signal of socia- 
bility. He smiled back. The face was funny, 
but the smile was astonishing. It was a beautiful 
smile. Two rows of snow-white teeth displayed 
themselves; his eyes shone; his face became in- 
teresting. He hesitated, and then made an offer 
of his palm-leaf fan, ‘It is so warm,” said he; 
‘and I see you have none, Madam.” 

The tone was gentlemanly, the voice sweet. It 
was an ..ct of courtesy. Belle was no prude. She 
accepted the fan and thanked him. A moment 
more, ard she had another surprise. The fat gen- 
tleman had taken off his hat to wipe his @rehead, 
aud with it had taken off half his absurdity. That 
hideous, ill-fitting stove-pipe had concealed a head 
that could not have belonged to a mean or ignorant 
man—a glorious head—all the handsomer for its 
bald crown. Not bald with age either, for certain- 
ly the face beneath it was not over thirty-five. It 
had looked five-and-forty in the hat. Belle looked 
at it in sheer astonishment. ‘‘ He’s almost hand- 
some,” she thought. ‘‘ How can any one dress so 
absurdly!” Then she returned the fan with a 
courteous bow. But her vis-a-vis would not have 
it. ‘You may need it again,” he said. And now, 
with his hat’still off, his smile was yet more charm- 
ing; and though Mrs. Grundy might not have ap- 
proved, there was really no great harm in chatting 
with him, and so the two talked merrily together 
for miles. 

When the train stopped at dusk he offered to at- 
tend her to the dining-room of the hotel, but she 
shook her head, and told him she had all she need- 
ed with her. Whereat the fat gentleman shook 
his head doubtfully, and, leaving her, returned with 
ham sandwiches and pie—of which he insisted that 
she should partake. ‘* I hate to eat alone,” he said. 
‘*T know it’s a liberty, but do keep me company.” 
And he never guessed how very good that dinner 
tasted to little Belle, or that there were but six 
crackers and one apple in the black valise. 

‘*T suppose I shall lose your company soon,” 
said the fat gentleman, aftera while. ‘‘ Very few 
will go on to Lemon, as I shall.” 

“ Are you going to Lemon?” asked Belle. 

‘Yes, ma’am, to Lemon ;” and he gave a little 
sigh. 

“I'm going there also,” said Belle. 
school there.” 

“Not to the North District School?” cried the 
fat gentleman. 

“Yes, Sir. I'm assistant there,” said Belle. 

“And I’m principal, How singular! I knew I 
was to have an assistant, but could not imagine— 
and this is Miss Bruce. My name is Guise.” And 
the two laughed together. 

Bell felt pleased. This odd man was very ge- 
nial and warm-hearted, she knew, and he appeared 
to be delighted. He resolved himself into her es- 
cort at once. He behaved as brothers ought, but 
never do, upon a journey. He took her into Lem- 
on on his arm, and saw her safe at her destination, 
and shook hands with her very heartily when they 
parted. 

““T expect we shall be glad of each other's so- 
ciety in this uncultured place,” he said. ‘ I under- 
stand that the last female teacher was ducked for 
keeping in a girl, and that an effort was made to 
lynch the former principal because he flogged a 
boy. However, don't feel alarmed. I think I am 
able to keep you from being annoyed ; and when 
they once know me they will scarcely trouble me, I 
think.” 

He was two inches shorter than Belle, and as fat 
as ever; but when he said that in his manly, court- 
eous, quiet way, there was nothing in the least ri- 
diculous about him, and Belle’s smile was genuine, 
and not a hidden laugh, as she replied to him. 

Her first day, or rather her first night, at Lem- 
on, seemed to her to promise pleasantly. It was 
Saturday evening. She went to church next morn- 
ing, and slept off her fatigue in the afternoon. In 
the evening she chatted with her hostess. She was 
“to board around” a week here and a wéek there, 
and that night she heard a good deal about her 
other patrons. ‘‘Miss Smith”—Mrs. was a title 
never heard in Lemon, where matrons were dubbed 
“ Miss,” and single ladies had their Christian names 
accorded them by every body — Miss Smith was 
near, and half-starved the teachers ; and Miss Jones 
gave them “the dispepsy” with bad bread; and 
Miss Brown expected hern to “learn all creation,” 
and Miss Wilson wouldn’t have hern whipped. 

And after the good lady had left her guest for the 
night, with the parting information that at the 
Halls she'd be expected to share a truckle-bed with 
little Peter, she told her spouse that that new teach- 
er seemed to think there was suthin’ to laugh at, 
but whether it was her stories or herself she couldn't 

ess. 

“*Couldn’t be me, d’ye think, John ?” she queried. 
‘“*T had my gingham and my best comb in.” 

And John answered, “No,” in good faith, and 
adder chat “ The gal seemed lively.” 

But one may laugh with a heavy heart ; and re- 
mem bering her luxurious home of four years back, 
and her own dainty room with all its appliances for 
comfort, Mrs. Hall’s back attic and little Peter did 
seem 2 hard pill to swallow. Even her present 
quartei’s, where a triangle of broken looking-glass 
and a tin basin on a chair were the toilet arrange- 
ments, were scarcely satisfactory. 

On Monday morning she went to school, and the 
long room, with its dingy windows, made her heart 
sink. The cracked blackboard and lumps of greasy 
chalk, the tottering desk and seats all pulled askew, 

vorried her. Urchins of five, and full-grown clowns 
of eighteen, stumbled in and stared at her. Confu- 
sion reigned, and she was not able to change it to 
order. She sat down in despair, and then a hand 
touched her softly, and the fat gentleman appeared 
upon the scene. <2: was, to make use of a bull, “a 
second first appearance.” His hat was on, his coat 
was buttoned to the chin. In the act of shaking 
hands the whole absurdity of his out ensemble burst 
upon Belle, and she began to laugh. A moment 
before she had been ready to cry. The two emo- 
tions mixed themselves, and she went off into hys- 
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terics. A magnificent beginning, as she felt even 
at the time. 

Somehow she was conveyed into a wardrobe, pro- 
vided with a chair, a fan, and water, and left to re- 
cover. Coming to herself she listened. All noise 
was hushed. She smoothed her hair and went out. 
Order reigned, every boy was at his book; every 
girl had her hands folded primly. The baby who 
should have been in long clothes, and the middle- 
aged person she would have taken for a house-maid, 
sat side by side equally mute and motionless, ‘The 
ten little girls, all of a size, were as faultless. Her 
chair and book were ready. She took possession 
of them, and looked with amazement at the studious 
youths working away under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Guise; for she knew his title as well as his 
name by this time. Little as he was, fat as he 
was, absurd as was his costume, it was plain that 
every one there respected him—Belle respected him 
also. As the time went on she liked him more and 
more. 

Heknewso much. Her boarding-school accom- 
plishments faded into insignificance when compared 
with those solid acquirements; and when one day 
he told her of a certain ordeal he had passed through, 
of a scheme by which he had hoped to make his 
fortune turning out a failure and ruining him—of 
money that must be saved and scraped together, 
and of an old worn-out, hopeless feeling which will 
come to young people whose schemes prove to be 
illusions, and who struggle in vain for some ignis 
Jatuus which in the end eludes them. Belle had 
not struggled much, but she knew the feeling; for 
she had had some hopes of being an authoress, and 
had offered sundry poems to the press, and had them 
handed back with that profound contempt with 
which long-suffering editors decline such favors. 
She had gone home with a heart like a lump of lead, 
and aching feet and eyes burning because they 
would not weep; to tear the manuscript savagely, 
and wonder how long the alpaca would last decent- 
ly, and to look in the glass, expecting almost to see 
gray hairs and wrinkles. When the Professor said, 
‘*Do you know when it was all over I felt eighty 
years old?” she quite understood him. They were 
better friends than ever from that moment. 

And what a friend he was! He managed that 
she should have all the pleasures and as few of the 
hardships of her lot as possible. He contrived that 
she should board constantly with the clergyman’s 
family. He told the head-boy to see that she came 
in a wagon on wet days, and that youth continued 
it. He borrowed papers and journals for her—some- 
times books. He took her to the lectures at the 
Lyceum. He was the only man of culture except 
the clergyman in the place. The only person who 
felt as she felt on most subjects. Soon to have heard 
that he was about to leave would have been to hear 
evil tidings. He, and he alone, made Lemon beara- 
ble. And it is strange how much two poor people, 
who agree with each other in sentiment, can help 
each other along upon the road to happiness. 

No gallant exquisite with a bouquet worth asmall 
fortune, and invitations to a private box on some 
Ristori or Jenny Lind mad night, could have been 
more acceptable to city belle than the fat doctor 
with his thumbed volume under his arm, and his 
ticket for the Lyceum lecture, was to our heroine, on 
many a Wednesday night; and when coming home, 
leaning on his left arm, that right hand so plump 
and firm and white somehow dropped on hers and 
held it. Belle liked it. It made her feel safer. 

So, in the commonplace desert of drudging life, 
there lay a bright oasis or two, and Belle laughed as 
much as ever. She drew caricatures of the white- 
headed boys, and the Professor laughed at thei. 
She sketched ‘‘the committee” on examination-day. 
She wrote comical doggerel in celebration of absurd 
scenes. ‘There was no one to appreciate her fun 
but the Professor; but his kindly smile was always 
ready. She. learned to look for it as a necessity of 
her life. 

So the year passed. A second term—a third. 
Then one bright day a letter was dropped into the 
midst of all the-homely plans, and exploded there 
like a bomb-shell. A square red-sealed letter from 
Messrs. Tape and Parchment, lawyers. It told her 
that her aunt was dead, also that the serious wait- 
ing-maid had been serious in vain, for she had left 
this world before her mistress. Belle Bruce was 
the only living heiress of the old spinster. She 
was, or would be, all legal forms completed, worth 
half a million. 

It was necessary that she should leave Lemon for 
the scene of action at once, and she wondered she 
was not happier at the thought. Tears would come 
as she packed her little wardrobe, as she gathered 
together the Professor’s humble gifts, worthless in 
money value, but so precious for the kindly feeling 
which was the motive of their giving. 

‘* He will be as kind to the next teacher, and for- 
get me,” she said, and her tears fell. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and she sat at a table 
in the clergyman’s parlor looking over these books, 
when the Professor came in. He sat down also. 
Something was plainly on his mind. He sighed, 
was silent, and moodily looked over the books. At 
last he took one up. 


“ Victor Hugo,” he said. ‘‘ Do you like him?” 
“T do. There is genuine pathos—” 
‘Great Heaven!” 


He stopped with those words on his lips, with an 
ashen pallor overspreading his cheek. He was 
staring at the fly-leaf of the volume. 

Belle looked at him. Her cheek paled also. A 
remembrance fell upon her. She went sofily be- 
hind Professor Guise, and saw on what his eyes 
were fixed. He was looking at the caricature she 
had drawn of him in that first hour when be was 
only an absurdly dressed fat man to her—a cari-a- 
ture she would not have drawn now for the wide 
world’s wealth, What should she do? What 
could she say? There was the name, G. Guise, ou 
the valise. She could not deny. He knew she 
had drawn it. She stood like a statue. 

But in a moment more she saw the great head 
bowed, the beautiful eyes hidden, and she heard a 


. sob—another and another, 


Then she found voice. 





“What shall I do—what shall I do? Oh, look 
at me, listen to me! Dear friend, I never meant—” 

He lifted up his head. 

‘*I know you never meant I should see it,” he 
said. ‘I know that I’m a fool. But it is very 
hard ;” and his lip quivered. ‘‘ You are so beauti- 
ful to me, and J look like that to you!” 

“Tt was drawn before I knew you. It is not 
like. I had forgotten it. It was in the car.” 

Something like this Belle panted out, sinking 
with shame and grief. ‘Oh, my kind, true friend 
forgive me!” ' 

Then he held his hand toward her. 

‘*T do forgive you,” he said. “If I am ridicu- 
lous it is my fault or Nature’s, not yours. I only 
make myself more so by this display of feeling. 
But when I knew that you were an heiress and a 
beauty, I a poor, not even a fine-looking man, and 
that my love for you—for I have loved you very, 
very truly—was a dream I must forget, I still 
hoped you would think of me as a friend—as a 
pleasant companion. We don’t know ourselves, 
I didn’t. I’m not vain, but—” His lip quivered 
again. 

“Think of it, Belle,” he cried, suddenly, as though 
stabbed by the thought; ‘‘J loved you! When 
you were poor I meant to try to win you for my 
wife, and all the while I was your laughing-stock ! 
I didn’t deserve it, If I am absurd in figure, I did 
not deserve it from you, for I loved you.” 

He paused, He trembled from head to fovt, and 
Belle went closer to him. 

‘* Gustave,” she said, calling him for the first 
time by his Christian name—“ Gustave, look at 
me, listen to me. You were a stranger when I 
drew that. You have been a friend ever since—so 
dear a friend that when you say what you have 
said just now—when you say you love me— it 
makes me very happy. Think of that wretched 
scrawl as the work of a stranger's hand, and be my 
friend again, my lover! For—I love you now.” 

And Belle paid an awful price of shame and ter- 
ror for that caricature when she spoke those words. 
But they were words that she knew she must speak 
or lose him. And they brought Gustave Guise to 
her side, and the next moment his arms were about 
her, and she was weeping on his bosom—on the bo- 
som where her wifely head is pillowed now so hap- 
pily ; for they have been wed many bright months 
now, and of all the world’s heroes he has grown to be 
the bravest and best and most beautiful to her, and 
always will remain so, thanks to Love’s glamour! 





ZENOBIA’S COURTSHIP; 
OR, LOVE UPON SKATES. 


Lapy Marretto’s experience in matrimonial mat- 
ters was extraordinary. Left a widow, with a family 
not only healthy but numerous, she saw at once that 
she must keep her eyes open. When all the girls were 
at home they sat down ten to dinner. Yet such was 
the indomitable energy and accurate strategy of this 
noble matron that before Zenobia, her youngest, had 
completed her fourth season, her eight sisters were 
all carriage-people. 

_ After Zenobia, her remaining comfort, was taken 
off her fond hands, her ladyship would frequently mor- 
alize on the folly of man. 

To a distant relative, who had four fine young wo- 
men, and came to her ladyship for advice, she re- 
marked, ‘‘ Look at my girls! Dear Jessica’s hair was 
as thin as harp-strings ; dear Penelope's complexion 
was so disheartening, I always called her my brown 
paper parcel; and my darling Zenobia’s poor red nose 
would have tempted a blackbird. Yet look at them 
now! Even dear Patience, the poorest of them, has. a 
thousand ounces of plate in her house. It is all non- 
sense for a pack of silly girls to put on their best frocks 
and sit quietly down, waiting for a husband. If they 
want to be courted, they must begin by courting; if 
they want a fire, they must first light it. The com- 
monest little fright may have the pick of the Blue- 
book, if she has only the proper judgment to make 
love to her Adonis without his finding her out. The 
vanity of man, my dear, is such that he will gobble 
up compliments as gluttonously as a Frenchwoman. 
But remember, my dear, our little one must on no ac- 
count outetep the delicate timidity of our sex. She 
must pat and caress the wretch’s vanity with a hand 
so light that it would not wake a sleeping weasel ; she 
must merely impress him with the belief that he is at 
length appreciated. If he attempt wit, there is no ob- 
jection to her helping him in the difficulty; if he is 
fond of serious converse, a well-directed girl will nat- 
urally look solemn and imp d. I never knew a 
man yet, my dear, who objected admired, and 
in self-defense he tries to prove that his admirer is 
capable of judging. He returns the compliment, and 
calls her a clever creature. When others laugh at his 
stupid remarks, he remembers the upturned eyes that 
seemed to worship his words as he uttered them; 
when his little sparks of wit twinkle and expire, he 
recalls the sweet lips that parted so merrily, and 
showed the little teeth all of a row. To save his own 
self-esteem he vows that Phillis is the only being that 
properly understands his value, and for fear the mark- 
et should decline still lower, he speculates in Phillis. 
These are my views, my dear,” added her ladyship to 
her poor relation ; *‘ and although your Stella must be 
at least forty, if she will follow my advice she may yet 
marry a widower.” 

The history of Zenobia’s courtship is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the month of January, and may be quoted 
as a fine illustration that love is never out of season, 
but is as sweet when cold Winter reigns as ‘neath a 
July sun—whether we tread on violets or slide on the 
bosom of the lake. 

The first and only offer submitted to the trembling 
Zenobia for her acceptance came from a gentleman in 
skates. 

So long as any of her ladyship’s daughters were 
blessings unbestowed, it was her custom to entertain 
much company at ‘“‘The Towers.” For fear her son, 
the gay Lord Martello, might, after the pleasures of a 
soldier's life, consider the home of her ancestors dull, 
the doting mott ly allowed him carte blanch 
to invite any of his brother officers whose fortunes 
stamped them as men of sterling worth. 

One Christmas, during Zenobia’s dispiriting fourth 
season, the guests were unusually numerous, but to 
no one was a warmer welcome given than to the ele- 
gant Lieutenant Hallen, a deserving officer, who was 
serving his country merely for the fun of the thing. 
The Lieutenant had not been two days at ‘‘ The Tow- 
ers” before he observed to Lord Martello that his sis- 
ter Zenobia had a fine foot. He was in a foot regi- 
ment. 

Certainly, Zenobia was unusually favored with this 
blessing @ la Chinoise. It—the foot—stamped Lieu- 
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tenant Hallen as a man of superior attainments, that 
he should have discovered and appreciated this per- 
ction. 
“To Zenobia herself her feet were far from being ob- 
jects of disiike. She tended them with the prettiest 
care. Her bottines were supplied by the Maison Bug- 
pion of Paris, renowned for its specialite de chaussures 
des dames. It was the prettiest sight in the world to 
watch Zenobia skipping over a puddle, and Lieutenant 
Hallen confessed in after-life that he had stood many 
a time peeping behind a curtain merely to see her trip 
across the doorway and spring up the carriage-steps. 

The winter of Zenobia’s fourth season was unusual- 
ly severe—so cold, indeed, that the poor girl would 
sometimes creep up to the fire and rest her little foot 
on the fender. As the warm blaze played upon the 
high instep, she once remarked to Lieutenant Hallen, 
who was, as usual, by her side, enjoying his opportu- 
nity, “‘I can scarcely feel my poor little feet.” 

“ And I can scarcely see them,” the brave officer re- 
plied, with a gallantry that scorned to be truthful, for 
Zenobia was doing her utmost to assist his eyesight. 

It was noticed by her ladyship that during their 
walks the young soldier invariably preferred the so- 
ciety of her daughter, or, if another robbed him of her 
company, he might be seen following at her heels, his 
eyes modestly resting on the ground. The moments 
were of unequaled bliss to him when a slight thaw 
stopped their path, for Zenobia had a virtuous horror 
of mud, and would be constantly peeping at her boots, 
crying out in her pretty way, “‘Ob, what horribly 
muddy feet !” 

Occasionally, too, her better feelings would be called 
into play—as, for instance, when the sensitive girl 
stumbled against some awkward stone, “ My tiresome 
little foot, I've knocked it off !” the poor child would 
exclaim, smiling despite the pain, and holding forth 
the suffering yet fascinatingmember. The first time 
the gallant officer witnessed this distressing accident 
he replied, “‘ We must stop till we find it again; you'll 
never get another like it.” 

Her ladyship, who had been fretting over the high 
flush which from a child—through indigestion—had 
mantled in her Zenobia’s nose, was but too pleased ‘> 
find that the other extremity of her darling’s form had 
monopolized attention. Up to that time her wit had 
ever been on the alert to defend her fond one’s nasal 
organ. When it was unusually brilliant she would in- 
geniously observe, “I wish this horrible winter were 
gone, it is such unbecoming weather for the poor 
nose! Yours, Lieutenant Hallen, is quite pink. And 
so is yours, my dear Zenobia.” But what did one so 
passionately fond of feet as the Lieutenant care for the 
hue of a nose? 

There is no exercise more healthy or warming than 
skating. There was a fine sheet of ornamental water 
ib the Martello grounds, where the gentlemen often 
enjoyed this manly sport. One day, as Zenobia stood 
shivering on the margin of the frozen lake, watching 
the sylph-like attitudes of the performers, Lieutenant 
Hallen, his face glowing with exercise, invited his 
lovely audience of one @ try her powers. 

“J should never be able to stand on my poor little 
feet,” objected Zeno’ 

“Try,” pleaded the admiring officer, looking down 
at the feet. 

“T should tumble down and die of bumps, or make 
a hole and be drowned,” replied the timid little puss. 

But a loving eye was at that moment looking through 
an opera-glass from an upper window of “The Tow- 
ers,” watching the countenances of the unsuspecting 
ones. 

The owner of this eye was wondering to herself what 
they could be talking about, that he should look so 
perky, she so sly ; and when, on her danghter’s return, 
the truth was told, her quick brain at once appreciated 
the importance of the proposition. 

“Zenobia !” exclaimed the excited parent, “‘ to-mor- 
row you skate.” 

“My dear mamma! I shall break my limbs," ob- 
jected the pouting child. 

“Stuff! Put on two crinolines! Your brother has 
the Martello foot; his skates will fit you!” replied the 
parent. “And, pay attention to me, sweetest, wear 
your bronze boots. Mention the subject to me before 
him this evening.” 

Her wishes were dutifully obeyed, and a lively dis- 
cussion on the impropriety of ladies learning to skate, 
in which her ladyship proved herself no match for the 
talented Lieutenant, ended in an unwilling assent. 
“There is a great deal of truth,” observed her lady- 
ship, “in what you have stated about this accomplish- 
ment being of service to my Zen, should destiny place 
her lot in the frozen regions; and the instance you 
mention of the Dutch women skating to market is a 
powerful argument, I confess freely. I adore, I love 
the useful! But let me implore you to be careful of 
my pet! Do not quit her hand; be ever by her side, 
until she is aw fait at thic ’-eacherous art.” 

When a young gentleman undertakes to teach a 
young !ady the art of skating the dangers she risks 
are sinall indeed compared with those which beset 
the tutor. True, she may tumble once or twice, and 
scramble on her hands and knees, and be laughed at ; 
but his fall, poor man, will be a desperate one—le 
will fall in love. To him every inch of the ice should 
be declared “ dangerous.” 

Her ladyship knew all this when she uttered the 
words—* To-morrow you skate.” . 

In the first place, it is essential that the fair pupil 
should be able to use her foot freely, and this can only 
be done by reefing up the petticoats ankle-high, after 
the fashion of a Swiss maiden. If, as was the case 
with our Zenobia, nature has carefully finished her 
work from ankle to toe, it is a great treat to all men 
of elegant tastes to enjoy this innocent exhibition, 
which comes but once a year. 

Is it not also delightfully suggestive to feel how 
thoroughly the pretty trembling creature is depend- 
ent upon you for her saiety? How precious you have 
become in her sight! If you leave her but for an in- 
stant her eyes Sollow you sorrowfully, and her voice 
pleads coaxingly as she totters. She beseeches, she 
entreats you to return. The modest beauty, who an 
hour since blushed as she shook your hand, now 
to your arm as if you were her only hope in life; and 
let me tell you, Sirs, to be squeezed about and cud- 
dled by little hands no bigger than paper-weights will, 
if continued for lang, affect the brain, and make you 
see “double.” 

The greatest luxury of love is its sense of protection, 
and curiously enough it both precedes and follows 
love. That the fragile innocent is so entirely at your 
mercy makes the heart tender and careful. Absorbed 
by her fear, she forgets all the governess has taught 
her as to her proper behavior before gentlemen ; her 
coaxing appeals are entreating enough to be thought 
affectionate; and before twenty minutes have flown 
the heart frizzles on the grill, and your destiny is 
cooked. 

On the eventful morning when the nervous Zenobia, 
sacrificing herself to her mamma's wishes, ventured on 
the ice it seemed to her as if she had exchanged her 
legs for two highly-tempered foils, which bent and 
wriggled under the weight of her body. 

When left to herself her ankles began to twist in 
and out, while the wind, rushing with violence against 
her full ekirts, forced her to describe a half circle, 








ant, who was flourishing a figure of eight in the dis- 
tance. 

Unable to behold the only creature who could help 
her, alarmed at the sudden fit of bobbing which jerked 
her body into a hundred attitudes, she exclaimed, in 
piercing accents: 

“Lieutenant Hallen, come! come! 
Oh, quick! quick !” 

Yet he came not. 

“Dear Mr. Hallen,” »..2 cried again. 
do! You must; oh, do—now!” 

Still her appeal was unanswered. Already her body 
bent forward so that she could distinctly see her skates; 
her arms and fingers were extended ; when, forgetting 
every thing but her hopes for assistance, she allowed 
these pathetic words to betray the secret of her heart: 

“Oh come! come! dearest Mr. Hallen! I am sure I 
shall fall! Make haste! Oh, Mr. Charles, dear Charles, 
I know I shall fall! Please! Oh, dearest Charley, 
I'm certain I shall! Oh! oh! oh!” 

A manly arm was round her waist, and raised her 
tenderly. It was the first time she had uttered his 
Christian name, and the effect electrified his very 
knees. 

Another great peril which the professor of skating 
must be prepared to encounter arises from cold fingers. 
The young lady, fatigued with having to twirl her arms 
and jerk her body about like a boy walking on a wall, 
or exhausted by the violence of her attitudes—now 
bending suddenly forward as if the middle joints had 
suddenly given way, and now throwing herself back- 
ward as thongh a wasp had flown at her nose-at 
length struggles toward some object for support, and 
clings to it with the clutch of despair. Then the fin- 
gers begin to freeze. 

By the time her professor comes to her aid she could 
not, though a thousand yards of the richest silk were 
the wager, fasten his shirt button. The most reason- 
able and expedient way to warm cold fingers is to press 
them between two warm palms. As the grateful girl 
feels the heat return, she murmurs—‘ Oh, how nice !" 

The professor is apt to misconstrue this expression, 
and take it as a personal compliment, and there have 
been cases when he has been so loth to part with the 
pretty fingers that he has proposed kecping the little 
hand for the longest period man can call his own. 

Several times did the gallant Lieutenant yield him- 
self up to the sweet influences of the skating lessons. 

The sprightly Zenobia was a quick scholar, and in a 
short time she could run races with her tutor and romp 
with him in the delights of the sport. On one occa- 
sion they ran against one another, and had to cling 
tightly to each other to save the fall ; and the position 
was 80 poetically suggestive that the brave soldier felt 
how much better it would be to make a clean breast 
of his troubled bosom and end his sufferings. 

He taught her “to do” the inner and outer edge of 
the circle; they practiced quadrilles, and she learned 
how to skate out her own name in the snow-drift. As 
she executed these difficult performances, one leg 
slightly elevated @ la Taglioni, the arms waving grace- 
fully, and the body undulating to the alternate skate, 
the Lieutenant gazed in silent wonder, while his heart 
bounded like a foot-ball. 

But the crisis did not declare itself until one after- 
noon when the straps on dear Zen's left foot—her 
prettiest foot—caused her such intense pain she was 
obliged fo sit upon the icy bank and allow the com- 
passionate Charles to unbuckle the cruel thongs. 

He, humbly , performed the charitable of- 
fice; but lo! the unkind skate removed, instead of 
liberating the little foot, he still retained his hold, 
and as it rested on his palm gazed on it intensely like 
unto one consulting a watch. He was filled with ad- 
miration and tenderness. 

The miraculous influence which small feet exert 
over sensitive minds is such that reason has been 
known to totter on its throne. That celebrated mak- 
er of ladies’ boots, Monsieur Lehocks, is frequently 
obliged to send his young gentlemen of the trying-on 
room to the sea-side to renew their shattered systems. 

The Lieutenant gazed on the little foot, and then 
bowing his head as if in worship kissed the patent- 
leather tip as reverentially as if the toe had been the 
Pope’s. Still resting on his knees, he implored the 
agitated Zenobia to bestow on him her foot in mar- 
riage, and she—sweet blushing thing—referred him to 
her mamma. 

On her wedding-day she wore kid bottines of a most 
delicate peach-color. He was happy! 


I want you! 


Sh. felt she must fall. 
“Oh, please 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A rew wecks ago we recommended those who had 

any curiosity to see a genuine, old-fashioned New En- 
gland snow-storm to make a trip “Down East.” We 
take back our advice. It is not worth any thing. 
Such a journey is totally unnecessary. An old-fash- 
ioned snow-storm has been imported into New York 
city. It arrived about the middle of last week, and 
only differed from the genuine originals in duration. 
But for one entire day it raged in the true style, which 
is quite familiar to denizens of Maine and Vermont, 
but which is not so intimately known to dwellers in 
our city. But last week it snowed, and blowed, and 
drifted. Streets, sidewalks, back-yards and front- 
yards, door-steps and window-sills were piled with 
feathery masses to the immense delight of frolicsome 
juveniles, and to the great annoyance of every house- 
keeper. At least one extra servant was needed to dis- 
pose of the incessant troop of men and boys, armed 
with shovels and brooms, whe insisted upon tossing 
your snow from one side of the yard to the other. 
Just as if olus and all his aids were not tossing it 
enough without any terrestrial assistance! No use to 
shovel snow out of one’s yard until the Elements have 
done shoveling it in! 
The truth is, we have had a tremendous snow-storm 
—its equal has not been known among us for many 
years. Sleigh-bells jingle in our streets right merrily, 
and we are having a taste of rare amusements as a 
counterpoise to the unusual number of frosty days. 
People complain that we have had an extra amount 
of cold weather this winter. Certainly our toes and 
noses vote against it just at present. But December 
and January must be put in the scales with July and 
August—taking the four months together, there is no 
cold to spare, though we might desire it to be more 
equally distributed. 


Several prominent gentlemen in this city are inter- 
ested in an effort which is being made to establish a 
boarding-honse for workwomen. It is proposed to 
obtain a house in a central neighborhood, to furnish 
it neatly but inexpensively, to oblige those occupying 
it to conform to certain rules, to place it under the 
charge of a competent matron, and to put the price 
of board at the lowest possible rate which will at once 
cover the daily expenses and secure the class of wo- 
men for whom the house is designed. Comfortable 
board is now enormously high, and such an institu- 
tiun, properly conducted, and made home-like, would 
be a blessing to many. 


It was recently decided in the Court of Common 





and placed her with her back toward the gay Lieuten- 


Pleas in this city that in the phrase, “ Will not be lia- 
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able for an amount exceeding $50 upon any article,” 
which is usually upon the check of a baggage express- 
man, the word “article” may be applied to each item 
of the contents of the trunk, and not merely to the 
trunk itself. 


A novel custom has been introduced into some of 
the Southern States. It is reported from North Caro- 
lina that a wedding was recently celebrated in Ra- 
leigh, at which the guests, receiving the usual cards 
of invitation, were required to pay an entrance fee of 
five dollars, and after entering the charmed precincts 
were required to pay five dollars more for refresh- 
ments. The money was turned over to the bride and 
groom, who had taken this method of raising money 
to start on their journey through life. The fortunate 
couple are said to be from among “the upper crust 
of darkeydom.” 


A Portland paper says that the fire is still burning 
in the ruins of Brown's sugar-house—six months from 
the time of the great conflagration. Considering the 
amount of rain and snow which has fallen in the in- 
terval, it seems wonderful that the fire should have 
kept alive so long. . 

Mrs. Burdell-Cunningham, who obtained such an 
unenviable notoriety some ten years ago, resides in a 
small town of Lower California. She has been en- 
gaged there in superintending the operations of a sil- 
ver mine purchased by herself, and has displayed se- 
markable energy and capacity for business. 


The oldest stove in the United States, if not in the 
world, is that which warms the hall of the Capitol of 
Virginia, in Richmond. It was made in England and 
sect to Virginia in 1777. The great republic of Amer- 
ica has been torn by civil war, the breaches partly 
healed, and still the old stove has remained unmoved 
in the midst of all. 


A writer from San Francisco in discoursing upon 
fashion, shopping, and other kindred topies as they 
appear in his vicinity, says: 

“There are four articles that woman requires on this 
earth to enable her to lead a calm and placid life—dia- 
monds, a lace shawl, a camel's hair, and a set of furs 
a little better than those of her intimate and particu- 
lar friend; and faith they are pardonable weaknesses, 
and a man who can afford the expenditure, and don't 
make it, is a curmudgeon, and_ don’t know the value 
of peace and quietness.” 

Some unfortunate, once the proud possessor of a 
silk umbrella, but whu was deprived of it on a chance 
visit at some city church, thus mildly makes com- 
plaint: 

“Tt is to be feared that church-members, above re- 
proach in the general tenor of their lives, will some- 
times select from a pile of umbrellas one which they 
are not sure belongs to them, and will let it hang on 
their rack, or devote it to household use, with but lit- 
tle concern about the rights of the true owner. Oth- 
ers of equally good character will borrow one and 
wear it out, never mentioning their delinquency nor 
thinking of offering payment.” 

The irresistible inclination which children—whether 
small or of larger growth—have to do what they are 
gratuitously told not to do, is pretty well illustrated by 
the following anecdote, whether it be a true one or not : 

“*A young married man being about to leave home, 
said to his wife: ‘Now, Julia, you may do any thing 
oo please while I am away, except ride Jowler, the 

ouse-dog.’ ‘Ride Jowler ! what do you mean?’ ‘ Nev- 
er mind, only I warn you not to ride Jowler." When 
the husband came home Julia had a black eye and an 
arm in a sling. ‘Why, Julia, what’s the matter?’ 
‘Well, you told me not to ride Jowler, and I thought 
it must be very nice, or you wouldn't have told me not 
to do it, sol got on his back, and he threw me down 
stairs.’” 

From a London journal we quote the following “‘ an- 
tidote” to hydrophobia. It appears that a certain Ger- 
man forest-keeper, eighty-two years old, not wishing 
to carry to the grave an important secret, has published 
in a German paper a recipe he has used for fifty years, 
and which, he says, has saved several men and a great 
number of animals from a horrible death by hydro- 
phobia. The bite must be bathed as soon as possible 
with warm vinegar and water, and when this has 
dried, a few drops of muriatic acid poured upon the 
wound willedestroy the poison of the saliva, and re- 
lieve the patient from all present or future danger. 


A French work recently published maintains that 
every ten thousand five bundred years the waters of 
the sea pass from one pole to the other, submerging 
and overwhelming in their passage the earth and all 
its inhabitants. According to the author of this the- 
ory the last of these deluges occurred four thousand 
five hundred years ago; the next one is due in six 
thousand years more. Such a remote calamity as this 
is not personally alarming to us. 

An English paper has the following item: 

“ A lady from a neighboring village last week had 
her likeness taken by a photographist, and he exe- 
cuted it so well that her husband prefers it to the 
original.” 

This reminds ~- of a little anecdote told of Fénélon. 
It seems that Fénélon, who had often unsuccessfully 
applied to Richelieu for subscriptions to charitab 
undertakings, was one day telling him that he 4d 
just seen his picture. “And did you askit for sub- 
scription?” said Richelieu, sneeringly. “N: 4 saw 
there was no chance,” replied the other, . was so 
like you.” 

Not many weeks since a young lad _,celand, while 
employed in a room which was un° .going some al- 
terations, found under the floori. ; a mass of honey 
weighing over 120 pounds, the f::,.ts of many years’ in- 
dustry of the busy insects. -ue proper precautions 
having been taken, the monster honey-comb was made 
secure by the fortunate finder. 


A coroner’s inquest .a London recently brought to 
light the following sad story: A man and his four 
children, following the occupation of artificial flower- 

had ar extensive order for wreaths of arti- 
ficial flower: ‘or one of the Christmas pantomimes. 
Night and day for ninety-six hours had these poor 
people stuck to their work so as to have it ready in 
time; and this, the father stated, he had been fre- 
quently compelled to do in order to earn bread for his 
family. At the close of the fourth day their labors 
were suddenly stopped by the upsetting of a candle, 
which simple accident resulted in the burning to death 
of one of the unfortunate man's children, and the de- 
struction of the whole fruits of the ninety-six hours” 
constant work. 


The highly refined often envy rude and uncultivated 
races their beautiful teeth. It is said that the Arabs 
are blessed with remarkably white teeth—a circum- 
stance which is attributed to the almost exclusive use 
of “‘cousconsson” as an article of food, and as coffee 
without sugar as a beverage, besides water. But this 
is not all; the Arabs rinse their mouths several times 
at the beginuing of each of their four daily ablutions, 
and thereby any small alimentary particle that may 





have stuck between the teeth is carried away. They 





also chew about once a week a bit of bark of a tree, 
called “‘sooat,” and which seems to be akin to the 
walnut-tree; the bark must not, however, be chewed 
until it is reduced to the consistency of a pulp, but, 
when softened by the saliva, it is takea out, the tec'h 
are rubbed with it, and then wiped with the burnous, 
which is white. 

A comical quarrel was begun in a public street in 
Paris, a short time since, by a gentleman who rouchly 
accosted a working-man, and accused him of swin- 
dling. ‘You sold me,” he said, “‘apomade to make 
my hair grow; see, my head is as smooth as a piece 


of leather.” “Sir,” answered the vendor of ointnient, 
“you wrong me. There are lands where the best seed 
won't grow. It is not the fault of the reed; it is the 


soil.” The gentleman did not continue the discussion. 


— 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Saapow witnovt a Sunstancy.—The shadow of a 

doubt. 
> - 

“And ye have taken the teetotal pledge, have ye!" 
said somebody to an Irishman. 

“‘Indade I have, and am not ashamed of it aither." 

“And did not Paul tell Timothy to take a litue wine 
for his stomach's sake ¥” 

“So he did ; but my name is not Timothy, and there's 
nothing the matter with my stomach.” . 

(Til etsieeateaia 
A Bap Brornsine.—The end of the marriage service. 
apeaeeaiain oe 

A Down East paper has the following local notice: 
* A child was run over by a wagon three years old and 
cross-eyed with pantaioons on which uever spoke afvei- 
ward.” 
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STANZA IN THE LUCID STYLE 
The sun sinks in emerald glory, 
Like enakes in the sea. 
There are many not old who are hoary: 
There are slaves that are free. 

Dost thou love me? No. Else thou wouldn't bite mo, 
And sting like a bee! 
“I am rejoiced, my dear wife, to see you in euch 
ood health,” said Edwin to his Julia. “Health! I 
ave had the plague ever eince I was married,” was 

Julia's response. 


a 





Why are the sun and moon like a marriage con- 
tract !—Because they govern the tide. 
hie a, ele 
Why is a divorce like high-water-mark on the sea- 
coast ?—Because it is the termination of the tied. 
aaperalasainabaaberts 
Scenz.—Third story hall of the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Waiter with a pitcher of hot water in his hand. 


Warrer (knocking at a door).—*‘ Hot water, Sir {” 
, Voice FROM wiTHIN.—“ What sort of a morning is 
tr” = 
Warrer.—“ Freezing hard, Sir!" 
Voice.—*“ Then call me when there’s a thaw.” 
wisepinisiegttendiaiiniaibadanae 


OFT IN THE CHILLY NIGHT. 


Of in the chilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
I pull the blankets tight, 
And tack them close around me. 
Yet often still 
Feel dreadfu! chill, 
Without of warmth a token, 
From bitter winds, 
Through tatter'd blinds 
And window-shutters broken! 
So in the chilly night, 
Ere slumber'’s chain hath bound me, 
I pull the blankets tight, 
And tuck them close around mc! 


When I remember all 
The times in wintry weather 
That sheets and biankets fall 








So in the chilly night, 
slumber’. chain hath bound me, 
I pull the blankets tight, 
And tuck them close around me. 


“Sambo, wy am dat r down dar in de hole ob 
de boat like a chicken in de egg?” “I gives um up.” 
* Bekase he couldn't get out i ft wasn’t for de hatch.” 


What paper has the avgest circulation ?—Counter- 
feit 50 cent currency 














Why is a garacner like the balance-wheel of a 
watch ?—Becanse he regulates the bects. 
pe 
Tue Ma™ ,iwontat Cixcrs.—The only ring in which 
the whi: should not be used is the weddingerip;. 
Whenever it is used you may put it down as a badly- 
man’ ed circle, that is a disgrace to the ring. 
OE 0 aie 
THE “BOARDER’S LAMENT.” 
(Tune—"*Saw My Leg Of.""} 
Hash for breakfast, 
Hash for dinner, 
Hash for supper, 
Hash! 














—_>— -- 
A PARCEL OF PROVERDS. 
If tue cap fits, wear it--out. 
Six of one, and half-a-dozeu of the other—make ex- 
actly twelve. 
None so deaf as those who won't hear—heur! heur! 
Faint-heart never won fair lady—uor dark one ei- 


ther. 

Civility coste nothing—nay, is something to your 
credit, 

The best of friends must part—their hair. 

Any port in a storm—but old port preferred. 

One good turn deserves another—in waltzing. 
* Youth at the prow and Pleasure at the helum—very 
sea-sick. 





oe 
When is a ship like the most profitable hen ?—Wheu 
uhe lays too. 








—e 
GOOD ADVICE. 
Hvepanp. ‘* Mary, my love, this apple-dumpiing is 
not half done.” 
Wire. “ Well, finish it, then, my dear.” 
—_— 





CURIOUS CHINESE DEFINITIONS OF MAN. 
The Inquisitive Man thrusts his head into a bec- 
hive. 


The Contented Man cuts his own hair. 

The Extravagant Man keeps his coals in a volcano. 

The Hasty Man drinks bis tea with a fork. 

The Recklese Man is like a dog in a sausage shoy 

The Passionate Man picks his teeth with tue tail of 
a dragon. 

ccenniiiapnaiinaecnneniitiyaden 

Snort svt arrsorixe Domestio AaRepots.—A crue] 
step-father unmercifully beat his.two step-rons. The 
elder weut for a soldier; theyonuger went for a police- 
man. 





Men are like wagons; they rattle most when there’s 
nothing in them, 
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EMBROIDERY. 
Py the needle and bend the head, 
Che tapestry of life must be 


( ced with many a curious thread 


Of ebon and of ivorie. 

ins of orange and purple and blue, 

Virst take and "broider into flowers, 
tvpes of those sweet ones that strew 

‘Tne pathway of our earliest hours ; 


With here and there a sombre thread, 
‘Yo show where the faint shadows fall, 

When, truants from our books, we fled 
To loiter in the hazel dell; 

Or wandering under woodlands dim, 
Beside the trout-stream quick and cool, 

In learning how to fish or swim, 
Neglected lessons taught at school :— 


Ply the needle and bend the head, 
Che brightest of bright colors take, 
er yet moist from its sea-bed, 

Violet amethyst and lake; 
‘Twining them into beauteous shapes, 
To true-love knots and hearts akin, 


R and trellis-work, where grapes 
Hang down in glossiness of skin; 
Showing the seasons, when with rare 


Foud thoughts our pulses danced in glee, 
|, lit by love, the earth shone fair 
As sunset on a tropic sea:— 


Ply the needle and bend the head, 
Take threads of sad and sable hue, 

Then pensive for our dear ones dead, 

Shape drooping cypress and dark yew; 


For sorrow, on the track of youth, 
Comes swiftly with unflagging wing, 

And manhood brings to light the truth 
We saw not for the leaves of spring. 


With softest wooi of Afric’s dye, 
Memorials make, each ebon spot 
Will tell of hopes that bloomed to die, 
Of friends whose memories serve them not. 


Che sweet rosemary, bitter rue, 
Must on the varied web appear, 

But with them violets of rare blue, 
White lilies such as martyrs wear. 


Joining the beanteous with the sad, 
As rainbows over clouds are thrown, 
To teach that God would have us glad, 
Despite all epitaphs on stone. 


—————_——SSSSSSE 


GRUMPER. 

‘* Look here, gentlemen,” said Grumper, gruffly ; 
‘+what is the good now? Aren’t you always at it, 
| isn't the charitable slough bigger and blacker 
nu ever it was? The good comes to the top, and 
dregs filter into our slums and alleys, and breed 
eves there. It is a natural law that there should 
be such scum, as there are snakes and bats and 
iitoes, the Lord knows why! What are you 
io do about it, so long as you can’t let in a 
1 tlood and wash the back streets of the city 
clear of them? - And what have I got to do with 
One of you, gentlemen, talked about brother- 
d. People are naked and hungry because they 
ire vicious, and I don’t own to such brothers as 
\ I say, help those that help themselves, I 
irted on a capital of two hands, willing to work, 
| worked my way up to the salary of Burlaps 
| Tackem’s head book-keeper. I say, let them 
o the same; and they'll do it a good deal sooner, 
in my opinion, gentlemen, if you charitable folks 
will let them alone, and make them understand— 
e them understand—that there ig to be no cod- 

They are to work or starve.” 
ir. Grumper brought his hand down heavily on 


tl. table, and looked as unrelenting as Pluto. In. 


fa , this ** piece of his mind,” as he called it, was 
no only a characteristic sample, but his most cher- 

1 opinions and prejudices went into the weay- 
ing of it, and he habitually kept a large stock on 


d for the benefit of such charitable folk as were 
lucky enough to callon him. So, having bowed 
tt liscomfited committee, he went up stairs ¥ 

with that warm glow in his breast popularly 
sed to be the symptom of a kind action. 
usual, before retiring, Grumper turned out the 


s, and groped the way to his pillow; but not, as 

il, as he crossed the heafth-rug, the dark widen- 
Ile stretched out his 
a but touched nothing, although his dressing- 
bureau should have been almost under his hand. 


‘ ul expanded about him. 


He attempted to find the gas-burner, and walked 
through unaccountable spaces—considering that his 
room was not made of gutta-percha—but his fingers 


| neither wall, table, nor bracket. He was 
1s also of a new atmosphere striking upon 
i with uncomfortable rawness, and of a singular 


tenuity within himself, and, while he hesi- 
tated, was startled by a sudden dash of light and a 
shriek below hig. I say below him, Grumper'’s 


He was looking down into 
his own sleeping-room at a large, solid Grumper, 
prone on the hearth-rug, and at his daughter Janet, 
trying franticaliy to lift this Grumper in her arms. 
Che inference was unpleasant, and Grumper ex- 
perienced that ghostly emotion which is equivalent 
to breaking out in a cold perspiration for earthly 
bodies; but his first utterance was worthy of that 
excellent man of business, Burlaps and Tackem’s 
ul book-keeper: 
“T haven’t saved a cent. 
brightenine a little, ‘if I am really dead. 
Not that there should have been any rational doubt 
on that score; but Grumper, like those who are 
still in the bedy, was slow to believe disagreeable 
facts, and stuck by fag-ends of hope about trances, 


position was peculiar, 


Poor Janet! That 


” 





catalepsy, and the like, till the doctor came and 
declared, with unction, that the body had been 
dead an hour at Jeast. Then Grumper felt that he 
was dead indeed, though in point of time the doctor 
was wrong. It was just twenty-five minutes by 
the time-piece on the mantle since he had stepped 
across the rug and out of his body. 

It is generally supposed that when we quit our 
houses of clay we walk out of them as we do out 
of other furnished houses, taking none of the ap- 
panages with us. But if this be the rule, then 
Grumper’s case is the exception; for while they 
arranged his funeral below his poor old ghost sat 
up above, and worried about his Janet, left without 
kith or kin, more careful and anxious than ever he 
had been in the flesh, with the addition of a wider 
vision, over, of course, a wider field of worry, and 
a vexed sense of the folly of a being reduced to the 
consistence of whipped syllabub, troubling himself 
at all about solid interests. 

While he was in this anxiety John Goodabricke 
came to condole with Janet. 

John, put him where you liked, and look at him 
whenever you chose, was a plain man ; forty years 
old, twenty-one years older than Janet. He was 
in love with Janet, of course, in the most awkward, 
possible way ; and, being shy in her company, was 
without the advantage before her of a certain rug- 
ged show of strength and fidelity that procured him 
respect in other society ; and Janet would doubtless 
have refused him if it had not been for a meddle- 
some woman; but she, Janet I mean, was only a 
grown-up baby, with lovely brown eyes; used to 
do as sie was bid by one who sat in the arm-chair 
of evenings; and now the arm-chair was empty, 
and a desolate silence had fallen over the house, 
and she listened readily enough to the first voice 
that addressed her with authority. 

“La! my dear!” said this voice. ‘ Why, I call 
this providential! Here are you without a place 
for your head, and I can tell you there are dozens 
of girls with homes and friends that would jump at 
John Goodabricke. There isn’t a stick of furniture 
in his house that’s poor; I have been in it, and I 
should know; and he’s a kind man, and will make 
you a good husband, my dear, if you have the wit 
to take him.” 

So the lonely little girl married John Gooda- 
bricke, because she was bid, and luckily had not 
the courage to do otherwise—showing that coward- 
ice is sometimes as good as common sense, and that 
here and there a meddlesome one may be excused 
for living. 

Nunc dimittis, chanted Grumper from the ceiling, 
and thought that now he should indeed depart in 
peace ; but some attraction, certainly not gravita- 
tion, still held him fast there, stuck in a corner, 
like a child’s balloon, and making him spitefully 
recall his funeral sermon, in which the minister 
had assured his friends that he, Grumper, had done 
forever with earthly anxieties, and was now at 
rest. Also, Grumper was much perplexed, because 
it appeared to him that he had died, and that his 
funeral had been dispatched, Janet married, and a 
little Rob grown under his eyes, to walking alone 
all on that Christmas-eve, on which he had dis- 
missed the charitable committee—which was a 
manifest absurdity—wherefore he justly concluded 
that having done with time he no longer compre- 
hended it, and had lost the method of dividing 
eternity into days and years, Did John and Janet 
build their nest in the house celebrated by the voice, 
“in which there wasn’t a stick of furniture that 
was poor?” Grumper could not have told you. 
He was growing dull about certain earthly sur- 
roundings that he had once considered of first im- 
portance, and wide-awake about atmospheres, and 
influences, and things of that sort, formerly ig- 
nored by him as a practical man; but he knew that 
his poor, thin consistence warmed almost to life in 
Janet’s sunny housekeeping. Janet went about 
light-footed and lighter hearted, with here a bit 
of a song and there a laugh, and a romp with Rob, 
and you might have said that the whole house 
bloomed in her hands and in her colors. Rob grew 
lustily, and had Janet’s lovely eyes, and his father’s 
shoulders, and a look that Janet often declared 
‘*was like poor pa!” at which poor pa was always 
inclined to whimper. It is so pleasant to be re- 
membered, even if you are a ghost. All day long 
Rob turned the house upside down, and Janet fol- 
lowed settling it, pretending to scold, but with a 
smile in her eyes, and secretly thinking that he 
was the cleverest, the tallest, and the sweetest boy 
of his age; and at night, when Rob was safe in 
bed, she recounted his badness to John, and they 
chuckled over it together. For John, he bettered 
with age, like oaks and old wine, and it was quite 
wonderful the way in which he doted on Janet, 
and in which she loved him back again, unless you 
consider that love, like charity, leaves you richer 
for lavishing it; and here was John’s case; also, 
that th@re are two kinds of love—the first is struck 
out, like a spark, from external circumstances, and 
is as long-lived as other sparks. The second is the 
natural and constant growth from fidelity, tender- 
ness, and magnanimity ; and here was Janet’s case. 

Yet Grumper saw a shadow. WI re he first 
spied it, or whence it fell, not sven hi subtle per- 
ception could detect ; but it was there. Was it in 
Janet? She sat on her busband’s knee, twisting 
his grizzled hair on her slender f “ger and—hear 
her: 

“T like to say over how good you have been to 
me,” she tells him in her soft, caressing voice, “ for 
that is counting my treasure—all rich folks do that ; 
and I think now it is all the better, John, because, 
at first, I hardly loved you; that is, not so very 
much. You are my book, you see; and you were 
given to me shut up; and you know, Sir, you are 
not a pretty book, and you are written in crabbed 
letters; and the foolish child—that is me—would 
have liked better, perhaps, at first, if you had been 
a Child’s Own Book, in gay colors and large letters, 
that I should have read once, and thrown aside for- 
ever; while you, dear book”—witb her arms close 
about his neck—‘‘make me better and wiser for 
reading ; and I like every reading better: and now, 
John, you are my priceless treasure—twice mine, 





for I discovered you; I found you out first, you 
know. You were not to be read at a glance, like 
the Child’s Own Book, and I was the first you took 
to your heart; and I like to think it, for I believe 
I am a jealous little woman, John.” 

«Such a battered book! so roughly bound!” an- 
swers John, fondly, yet uneasily. ‘‘ Who besides 
you would have cared to read it, Janet , 

‘‘Plenty,” says Janet, positively ; and so bright 
and triumphant in the conviction that all woman- 
kind would have snapped eagerly at her John if 
they could have seen him within reach, that she 
never sees him wince under her exultation; but 
Grumper looks anxiously at this treasure of a John 
and at the shadow, barring the cheerful fire-light 
and falling around them both. “Is it, then, in 
John ?” asks Grumper of himself. ; 

A long pull at the bell startled Janet from her 
seat. ‘* Well, I never!” cried Janet, in a bustle, 
and running to pull out chairs and straighten the 
rug: ‘do you go, John. I wonder who it is!” for 
their bell was seldom pulled of evenings. 

There never was such a guilty John. He was 
red and undecided in the legs, and stammering all 
at once; and, “I think,” he said at last, in a weak 
voice, ‘ that it is likely to be Miss Marle.” 

‘* Miss Marle!” echoed Janet. 

‘TI told her,” explained John, much flurried, 
and with his hand on the door, ‘to bring her 
trunk—for a time—an old friend’s child—” What 
miserable work he made of it! He grew almost 
angry. “I am sure I told you, Janet,” he said, 
sharply, and banged the door. ‘‘ Sure he told her!” 
oh, John! such a foolish lie! when you knew, and 
she knew that you knew, that you had never told 
her! and you knew, and she knew that you knew, 
that she had never heard the name before! Janet 
stood quite still, looking at the fire, feeling vaguely 
frightened if any thing; and the shadow came up 
broadly over the hearth and darkened in her eyes ; 
and John came up the stairs, bumping Miss Marle’s 
trunk hardily about and talking loud, and stopped 
at the door to hearten himself arid pull out his fur- 
tive face into its honest look before he should say, 
Janet, my dear, Miss Marle. Janet opened the 
door. ‘Janet, my dear,” said John. Janet lifted 
her eyes. John felt that he turned sneaking. 
‘Miss Marle,” he finished, hastily. The shadow 
filled the room and struck it cold and cheerless on 
the instant. 

Miss Marle was possibly eighteen—a tall girl ; 
she would have made two of Janet; a dazzling girl 
in light colors: with the sunniest hair, and such a 
mass of it; the clearest pink and white in her 
cheeks; the shapeliest hand, and the bluest eyes, 
smiling roguishly, and with evident understanding 
and astounding assurance in John’s uneasy, down- 
cast face. 

** How do you do, Miss Marle?” said Janet, nip- 
pingly ; and then grew suddenly and furiously red. 
Providentially, at that moment, that blessed Rob 
set up a howl from an inner room—else who knows 
what would have happened next? 

John looked after her as she shut the door, and 
dropping his discomfort like a mask, turned a face, 
full of loving satisfaction, on Miss Marle, who still 
stood in the door—Janet had not asked her to sit 
down, the remorseless little woman!—‘ And how 
lovely you have grown, my pet,” said John, ad- 
miringly, passing a great arm about her slender 
waist. 

‘* And how grizzly you have grown, my pet,” re- 
turned Miss Marle, pulling maliciously at his whisk- 
ers, and calling bim fond, saucy little names, as 
Janet had called him half an hour ago. ‘‘The 
dullest darling!” said Miss Marle, laying her pink 
cheek on his; “‘he couldn’t have had a guiltier 
face if he had come to murder his Janet outright 
and the knife was in his pocket.” 

‘Poor Janet!” said John, stroking the smooth 
cheek, but with a pained, regretful jar in his voice. 
He was thinking how she said, with her arms about 
his neck, ‘‘I like to believe that, John, for I am a 
jealous little woman ;” and so Janet saw them, 
coming back from Rob, by whom she had taken 
herself to task. ‘* You angry, jealous, spiteful wo- 
man!” says Mrs. Janet to herself. ‘*To hurt your 
dear, good, faithful John when he looked at least 
to see you civil to his old friend’s child. Perhaps 
he did forget. Was he to have this girl forever on 
his mind ?” and coming back, in this reasonable and 
compliant state, saw her husband kiss Miss Marle’s 
fresh lips and gently take his arm from about her 
waist. 

‘Janet will be back soon now,” said this mon- 
strous Juhn, while Janet stands behind him in the 
door. ‘+ Never,” sighed Janet, creeping away in 
the dark to Rob’s bed again. 

A chill came upon the room. John stirred the 
fire, but it sulked and smouldered. Between the 
chill, a moaning wind without, and Janet's absence, 
John saddened, and went to look for her. She heard 
him coming, and jumping into bed by Rob, was fast 
asleep when he opened the door. He looked, and 
stole back to Miss Marle, who sat by the fire listen- 
ing to the storm, her shining hair tumbled about 
her shoulders—a beauty in rose and snow and gold 
worth looking at; but John sat drearily staring at 
the hearth. Miss Marle started. , 

“What is that? Something like a cold breath 
passed me,” she said, shuddering. 

The door below closed softly; but as it closed 
Grumper floated out, and followed close along the 
dark and windy streets a woman carrying a boy in 
her arms. 

John Goodabricke on his way to bed saw a paper 
pinned and fluttering from Janet’s great, frilled toil- 
et cushion, and stopped to look atit. ‘‘ Dear John,” 
said the paper. ‘ What is this?” asked John, with 
astart. ‘* Dear John,” said the paper, “I believed 
in you just as I did in the Bible. You made me 
feel that you were faithful as that makes me feel 
that it is true. Every line in your face is honest; 
every word you say rings true; and I saw you kiss 
Miss Marle, and take your arm away from her, be- 
cause, you said, Janet would be back soon now. So 
I run away from you lest I should go crazy won- 
dering how the trath could be a liar. I think I 
have a right to Rob, for you will have Miss Marle, 





and I nothing. And I have taken a little of your 
money. I know you will not care; and I shall 
need it at first, if only for Rob’s sake. Good-by. 
—JANET.” : 

Jobn dropped the paper, and made one stride to 
the bed. It was empty. *His heart began to bext 
as if it would burst out of his breast. “Janet!” he 
called, “ Janet!” throwing open the doors; and his 
voice was so hoarse and thick that it frightened even 
himself. He tore back the bolts and ran frantical- 
ly into the atreet, and the storm met him, and beat 
bitterly against him while he stood looking by the 
faint glimmer of the lamps along the dark. wet 
causeway. The strong man grew faint, and his 
knees shook under him, ‘To think,” he groaned, 
“ of Janet staggering through this with Rob! My 
tender, timid little lamb! Oh, Janet!” 

Janet had taken thirty dollars of ‘‘ John’s money,” 
as she called it: a tolerable capital, she thought, in 
her simplicity, with two hands willing to work. 
She had her father’s pet phrase aptly on her tongue ; 
and up and down the streets she walked secking 
work, and finding none; and up and down these 
streets followed Grumper mournfully, his heart very 
sore, and some of his foundation-principles getting 
loose and shaky. Rob, patient little fellow, staid at 
home; ‘‘the best boy in the world,” Janet said—so 
good, in fact, he made her heart ache! And every 
day she came home without work for those willing, 
unskillful little hands; and every night she count- 
ed her money by way of improving on this heart. 
ache. There were plenty of places, but Janet did 
not fitin them. She was too young, and too pret- 
ty, and too slender, and too shy, and too proud, and 
too ignorant of every thing. The money dwindled 
and dwindled, and Janet hired a room in a tene- 
ment house, and moved there with Rob and Grump- 
er. Oddly enough, on entering Grumper was al- 
most blown out again on a whiff of air made by the 
brisk descent down the dirty stairs of a siout gen- 
tleman—the speaker of the charitable committee ; 
and the poor old ghost, forgetting that he was in- 
visible, curled himself up as small as possible lest 
the man should say: ‘‘ You here! who acknowl- 
edge no fellowship with those who work their way 
down to tenement houses ?” 

The money dwindled and dwindled; and Janet 
had no work yet, except a bit of sewing here and 
there, not enough to buy them coals, though the 
Christmas-tide was drawing near. All circum- 
stances conspired against her; for ill chances are 
like the Forty Thieves. They all steal into the 
house where one has made his mark. Janet came 
to the last dollar. Janet spent it, cent by cent, 
with fear and terror. Janet was without a cent. 
You would hardly have known the child; she had 
grown so pale and wild. Rob, who had nearly 
broken her heart, by saying, when he saw her wet 
eyes, ‘‘I am not very cold, mamma!” began to pipe 
now, *“‘I am not very hungry, mamma!” When 
she heard that Janet grew ghastly, and giving Rob 
her crust, went out, hungry, cold, broken-hearted, 
and desperate, into the merry streets, full of merry 
people, smiling papas and mammas, loaded with 
curious bundles, going cheerfully about in a world 
dazzling with snow and sunshine, and dizzy with 
swift darting sleighs, that made Janet's head reel 
as she walked with feeble, uncertain steps. Her 
head swam; her eyes were dim. I do not think 
she was very certain of any thing, except that a 
patient little baby boy, who was not very bungry, 
waited for her at home. In this way, Grumper fol- 
lowing, she went on, turning aimlessly down one 
street and up another, till she found herself, rather 
from instinct than intention, before John Gooda- 
bricke’s door. x 

‘*] will ask John,” said Janet, dreamily. ‘ He 
will not let Rob starve,” and rang the bell. A wo- 
man answered it; a stranger, who stared at Janet. 

‘Mr. Goodabricke! He don't liye here now. 
He has let the house.” 

“Gone with Miss Marle!” said Janet to herself, 
in a leaden way, and stumbled on. Twilight came 
early; but the crowd grew in the street. Christ- 
mas-eve, you know, ahd every body was out, buy- 
ing, smiling, chatting, pushing their way good-hu- 
moredly ; now and then one turning a head to look 
after Janet, sitting with an aimless face on a step. 
The stores began to blaze with lights. ‘ Rob will 
be alone in the dark, and so hungry,” said Janet to 
herself, and got on her feet. Hungry and likely to 
starve inthis greatcity! ‘No, he shall not starve,” 
vows Janet, with a gleam of the old fire. She went 
into the first shop, a bakery as it happened. One 
or two of the people stared at her in answer, but no 
one gave. “ He shall not starve!” muttered Janet, 
slipping quickly out of the door and around a ccr- 
ner. ‘‘That woman put a loaf uuder her shawl,” 
says one in surprise to the burly man behind the 
counter. A boy darted to the door and yelled, 
‘Stop thief!” ‘Stop thief!” echoed the people 
without. Janet hears, going down her dark street. 
‘For Rob,” she says to herself, and starts on a 
feeble run; loses breath, grows sick, grows dizzy. 
The strength is out of her kne&s; there is a roaring 
in her ears; and Grumper steps, shivering and be- 
moaning himself; filled with a dark dread, pierced 
with bitter anguish, but through it all keenly con- 
scious of a deep want of respectability in the posi- 
tion; himself without a body, looking down on his 
daughter lying at the foot of a lamp-post, dead, or , 
like dead, with a stolen loaf under her shawl. 

The chase did not come their way. No one had 
seen Janet slip around the corner; but presently a 
stout man, with a girl hanging on his arm, came 
with a prosperous step down the echoing street, 
and looked at the figure dimly seen in the flaring 
light with deep disgust. 

“Bah !” he said, “here is another case for our 
charitable ones! As if what was good did not al- 
ways come tothe top. It is the dregs that filters 
into our by-ways and shows us such things as this. 
What is the use of meddling with them? People 
who are naked and hungry are vicious or lazy, al- 
ways! No doubt this woman here would suffer 
rather than work! No doubt she is drunk now; 
has been drunk fifty times before; will be drunk 
as often as she can get a chance. They are all 
alike.” 
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The lady glanced at Janet and drew her dress 
aside as she passed on. é - 

- | never can imagine what the motives and feel- 
ings of such ve can be like,” she said. “m 
seems to me they not of the same— 

The wind carried away their toices and the echo 
of their steps. Close behind tramped a woman with 
a basket. She looked at Janet and set down her 
basket. ° 

‘+ Dear heart! here’s a pagr crathur now !” she 
said, lifting Janet’s head, and then catching sight 
of the pale young face. * Och! but it is the mother 
of the swate little boy! Ob, poor sowl! and how 
iver'll I be afther gettin her home at all, at all! ? 
Sure, and she’s kilt with the hunger, I'm thinkin, 
and she so young! Worra, worra! if I but had her 
home onst!” 

This was Mrs. O’Rooney, Janet's neighbor in the 
tenement house. ‘And do you not think,” said a 
yvoiee in Grumper’s ear, ‘‘ that it would be well to 
let in a second flood, and wash our lanes and alleys 
clear of such scum ?” 

To Rob, whimpering piteously in the dark, en- 
tered Mrs. O’Rooney, with warm milk and bread, 
and various insinuating ways, by which Rob was 
finally induced to take his supper and go to bed 
without mamma; and waking duly on the following 
morning, who should he find in the bed but said 
mamma, looking alarmingly pale, which fact, how- 
ever, being a young gentleman of small experience, 
he did not notice. Janet smiled down on her dar- 
ling, and called feebly for Mrs. O’Rooney, whom she 
was sure she had seen in the room before her last 
nap; but it happened that Mrs. O’Rooney was a 
person of varied accomplishments. One of these 
accomplishments was the art of reading, both print 
and writing, as she declared with pride. Kind Mrs. 
O’Rooney had been up betimes, washing out for 
Janet what she called “her bits of clothes ;” and 
while thus engaged she came on a name, done in 
indelible ink, and in a firm, clear band—Janet 
Goodabricke. 

‘Why, that is the name,” cries Mrs. O’Rooney, 
spelling it letter by letter, ‘‘of the gintleman that 
Mary Killany does the washing for! A quare name 
it is! By the same token, she was telling me only 
. streen”—here she stopped for a doubting look or 
two at the bed, where Junet slept unconscious, and 
then trotted out, the garment in hand, leaving 
Grumper in an ecstasy of hope and fear such as he 
had never felt in his mortal days, and her sentence 
untinished. Wherefore no Mrs. O’Rooney answered 
Janet’s faint call, and being too weak to get up, she 
dozed again, till Rob shouted in her ear; and rous- 
ing in a fright, she saw Rob capering like mad, and 
John looking at her with a grave face, that had aged 
and saddened miserably in that briet time since she 
had fled from him. 

Janet,” he said, “my poor stray lamb! How 
could you be so cruel, Janet? You have nearly 
broken my heart!” And the water stood in his 
eyes. 

" Not yet sure that he was a flesh and blood John 
and not a dream, Janet locked at him wondering, 
and then about the room. Instantly the color flew 
up in her pale face. She had spied Miss Marle in a 
corner. 

‘Must you bring her even here ?” she asked John, 
bitterly. 

‘‘Her!” repeated John, touching his lips to Jan- 
et’s forehead. ‘*Who? Helen, there. Why, you 
are going to be a worse step-mother than I thought, 
Janet.” 

“‘Step-mother!” Janet’s brown eyes were’ wide 
open now, as she repeated the word. ‘ Step-mo- 
ther, John?” 

‘** You called me once your book,” answered John, 
speaking slowly and with perceptible effort. “ Well, 
Janet, years before you had ever seen your book, 
and when it was not such a worn and battered old 
book as you see it now, there was written in it a 
story of a love and a marriage; and this story, 
which was madly sweet in the begipning, was so 
bitter in the end, that your John resolved to cut 
the leaves on which it was written quite out of his 
life. He put the little daughter, all that was left 
him of this marriage, away at school. He left the 
place where the story had been written. He de- 
tested all women, specially fair-haired, snow-white 
women, and he always said to himself he should 
never marry again till he saw you, Janet.” 

“Till he saw me!” repeated Janet, her eyes fixed 
on his face, but not without a thrill or triumph and 
an involuntary glance toward Miss Marle, when he 
came to the clause about fair-haired, snow-white 
women. ‘* Yes; goon, John.” 

“This book,” continued John, “ crabbedly writ- 
ten in the beginning, and stiff and worn with time, 
had little in it to please, except Janet's fancy, that 
she had discovered it; and for that she loved it 
chiefly.” 

“Not chiefly, John,” put in Janet, earnestly. 
“Don’t say chiefly, John.” 

“Tam telling what this stupid John thought to 
himself,” pursued her husband, tightening his hold 
on the small hand she had laid in his. ‘* And how 
should he tell her,” he asked himself, “that he was 
rejected and despised—lightly read once, and thrown 
aside, as she said of the Child’s Own Book, and 
had laid hopelessly on a corner of Time’s shelf till 
she had picked him up and spelled him out anew ? 
And so,”sa:4 John, warming up co the first person, 
“I staved off the thought from day to day till there 
came a letter from my daughter. I had put her 
out of my home, and, as far as I could, out of my 
heart; but I could not send her adrift in the world, 
and adrift she was on the death of her aunt unless 
she came tome. So there was I stupidly struck of 
aheap; and by way of farther confounding myself [ 
set up to be artful. She was a nice child of twelve 
when IT saw her last, and I never guessed that she 
had Srown into a beaatifal woman. I said to my- 
sell, you were a pitiful and kind-hearted little Jan- 
t, and you would take to her as an orphan, and 
‘ten you cane tu love each other telling would 
come easier, perhaps ; and then— Janet!” he broke 
vut suddenly, a look of pain and terror coming into 
his face, ‘where have you been? How have you 
lived; you and that other child?” 
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Janet took his hand and kissed it softly. 

‘“‘T have you back, and I forget the rest,” she 
said; ‘only this, John. Sometimes, in my pride 
and folly, 1 wsed to think that there were people 
who were born to art, and people who were born to 
trades, anc people whe did the sinning and despe- 
ration, and things of that sort; and that I had no 
more to do with them than I had with the painter's 
or ship-builder’s craft; but your loving, happy lit- 
tle Janet is that desperate little Janet after whom 
people cried stop thief last night. The despair and 
the wickedness were there all ready in my heart, 
John ; and I see now we are all of one family, not 
in a fur-off way, on Sundays, but every day, and 
we should be pitiful, as to brothers, to those whom 
Christ was born to save, on this blessed Christmas 
morning.” 

“Yes; we should be pitiful, as to brothers, to- 
ward those whom Christ was born to save,” gur- 
gled Grumper, sniffing and sobbing, and woke. 
The fire was down, Grumper’s neck was stiff, and 
his daughter Janet was shaking him by the arm. 

“ Merry Christmas!” cried Janet ; ‘‘and why in 
the world did you sleep in your chair, papa?” 


IS SLAVERY DEAD? 


Deap! is it dead? 
Bury it deep! bury it deep! 

Lest it should waken and raise its head 
Out of a sleep. 


Dead! is it dead? 

Ring the bells that men may know 
It goeth down to its burial bed, 

And let it go. 


Dead! is it dead? 
Over its grave a tablet set, 

And write: “‘ By all that rule in dread 
This doom be met.” 


Dead! is it dead? 
Proclaim it to the universe: 

‘*The storm is passed from overhead, 
And gone the curse.” 


Dead! is it dead? 
Roll the rock above its tomb, 
And plant a new growth overhead, 
To rise and bloom. 


Ring! the old tyrant’s dead! 
The fair estate is free; 
Ring for the brave new heir instead! 
Come, Liberty! 
Car SPENCER. 
SUCH IS RUSSIA. 

T eesivep in Russia for many years, and I must in 
justice say that I thoroughly enjoyed my life in its 
capital. Business succeeded well, my speculations 
prospered, my wealth was accumulating rapidly, and 
I felt that there was no extravagance in having lux- 
uries, nor in allowing my family to enjoy them. We 
entered freely into society, and the Russians always 
treated us with the greatest kindness. Our children 
were growing up; the eldest had been educated in Lon- 
don, and had spent her holidays at her grandfather's, 
in Kent. A short time before we had been surprised 
by learning that she had formed an attachment with 
a young neighbor of theirs of good character. 

As the season was almost too advanced for travel- 
ing the young people petitioned that they might be 
married in England; and we at last consented, with 
the proviso that they were to pay us a visit in the fol- 
lowing spring. I need not, however, dwell upon our 
family. The night I speak of was in the depth of 
winter. Every thing was freezing, and only Russians 
or Canadians would dream of parties in such weather ; 
but it was the height of the season in St. Petersburg, 
and the party we gave that evening was expected to 
go off brilliantly. Our friends were invited to come 
in masquerade, and we begged our intimates to try 
and disguise themselves effectually. Our rooms were 
already crowded, when a stranger, or at least a strange 
figure, addressed me, saying he was obliged to leave 
early, and he trusted I would follow his example in 
returning home: he hoped he should not see me 
again. 

I was astonished by the odd address. At first I 
thought that he must have imbibed too freely of the 
sparkling wines in the refreshment-rooms, but then I 
remembered that they would hardly have been opened. 
Just then Count Viadimer came up and put his hand 
upon my shoulder, saying: = 

“T should scarcely trouble to carry a mask in my 
hand if I were you; for every one has seen your face, 
so you can not disguise yourself, even if you put it 
on. Pray! why are you looking so mystified ?” 

I repeated the words of my visitor, and said I could 
not forget them, although I knew they were of no con- 
sequence. 

** I disagree with you,” remarked my friend. ‘‘ Those 
words must have been intended for a warning. I know 
that you have done many kindnesses to our people, 
and one of them has wished to put you on your guard.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” I answered ; but the Count per- 
sisted. He reminded me that-he had known and liked 
ine for years, and he earnestly begged me to act ppon 
the warning. At any rate, if he found that there were 
grounds for his suspicions, that I would promise to act 
upon his advice. 

“ Very well,” I said, and turned away. 

In half an hour's time I met my friend, who whis- 
pered that he wished me to join him in the library, 
which we found deserted. 

‘* My fears have been corroborated,” said the Count ; 
“you are suspected, and will be seized to-morrow, or 
at any moment, if you show signs of departure. You 
must quit St. Petersburg to-night.” 

“Nonsense !" I again repeated; “you do not sup- 
pose that I will leave my wife and children on the 
whispered joke of some scoundrel, perhaps ?" 

‘*I do not wish you to leave your wife and children,” 
answered my friend; “‘ take them with you, or possi- 
bly you may all be on the read to Siberia before you 
are aware, and it will be small comfort to you to know 
that you have done nothing wrong, and that panes 
in twenty years’ time you may be acquitted. 
warned in time by a sincere well-wisher.” 

The Count’s arguments had some effect, and I in- 
quired what had best be done. 

“Exchange dresses with me,” was the answer; 








“ but first order your people to pack a hamper full of 
eatables on the plea of a surprise for my children, and 
manage to have both wine and brandy included; then 
quietly tell your wife to collect her valuables, and con- 
ceal them upon her person—she fortunately is wear- 
ing her diamonds; then retarn, and we will change 
dresses.” 

This was soondone. My poor wife was one of those 
valuable women who could take a hint without stan- 
ning one with questions. Meanwhile 1 personated 
Count Viadimer as well as I was able, wearing the 
mask tightly fastened, as you may suppose. 

The next time we met my kind friend told me that 
his carriage was fortunately both warm and large, and 
well supplied with furs, as they had had a long drive 
from their country seat. He thought our best plan 
wouid be to enter it as if we were leaving the party, 
get fresh horses at Iverskoy, and reach the frontiers 
with speed, while he and his wife would personate us 
as long as they could. 

“ But if there is any risk you will be more likely to 
suffer than a foreigner.” 

* Pardon me,” he answered ; “ the Countess is near- 
ly connected with the Empress, and a favorite at 
Court; and they could not allege that we had done 
any thing worthy ov blame, for surely you might pay 
me a visit in the country without committing treason ; 
and I could aver on oath that I had no suspicion that 
you had been guilty of any crime likely to drive you 
from the country. On second thoughts I think you 
had better leave your youngest child behind; he is too 
young to bear the journey, and I will promise that my 
wife will take the greatest care of him; and now pre- 
pare your family with all haste.” 

I need scarcely say that Count Viadimer spoke En- 
glish tiuently, as compared with most of the Russians, 
and he acted the part of host capitally; while I per- 
suaded the girls that we intended to carry on the joke 
of our disguise, and would try and take the servants 
in when we arrived at Iverskoy, the country seat 
of Count Viadimer. My daughters were fortunately 
dressed ag Poles, and their sable pelisses, which early 
in the evening they had deemed to be nuisances, were 
well qualified for a journey; and a large domino con- 
cealed effectually the thick shawls which scarcely suit- 
ed the embroidered velvet dress of my wife. 

I lost no time in explaining matters to my family. 
My daughters could not believe their ears, while my 
wife seemed drowned in sorrow that her darling Char- 
lie should be left to the mercy of Russian barbarians. 

My thonghtful friend had furnished me with a note 
to his confidential attendant, and no sooner was it read 
than he left me, while we recruited ourselves with the 
hot supper provided for his master. On his return he 
urged us to start directly. The ladies were wrapped 
still more warmly in furs and hoods, while I had an 
immense fur coat assigned to me, the outside being of 
sheep-skin. Emily, my youngest daughter, declared 
that I looked exactly like a polar bear raised upon his 
hind-legs. But to our diemay we found that our extra 
wraps had so increased our size that it was next to 
impossible to wedge myself into the carriage. What 
was to be done? Ibe; to take off my coat, but Vas- 
silievitsch objected: 

“I would be sure to require it. Besides,” he added, 
** would it not cause remarks to see a carriage crowd- 
ed to that extent with lords and ladies, and no servant 
to attend upon them? Could not my lord attempt to 
personate a servant, and stay outside the carriage ?” 

To this I agreed willingly. Vassilievitsch told me 
that I would find pipes, tobacco, and cigars in the 
hamper beneath the seat, and a few other things which 
I might require. 

At last we were off at a rattling pace. The Count's 
horses were first-rate, and they were well driven; but 
the night grew colder and colder. Anxiety of mind 
seemed to have deadened my external feelings, and I 
only dreaded the want of horses. Imagine my delight 
when we arrived at the post-stage to find four horses 
in readiness. The Count had ordered one of his people 
to ride on and give notice of our coming upon busi- 
ness of importance. I now had recourse to the cigars 
beneath the seat, and a small] lantern showed me a 
most heterogeneous mass of articles; a brace of pis- 
tols and ammunition were among the number, and 
thankful I was to see them, as I was determined to 
sell my life dearly if we were pursued. 

We continued our journey during the following day, 
the weather continuing fine though cold. A great 
deal of snow had fallen during the last week, and the 
roads were heavy in consequence; toward night the 
wind began to moan ina threatening manner. At the 
post-house we were strongly recommended to remain 
all night as the next stage was through a large wood 
which was frequented by wolves, and the inn-keeper 
told us that several oxen had suffered from them, 
though he did not think that they would dare to at- 
tack a carriage. Time was too precious for us to spare 
it for rest, so I said we must continue our journey at 
all risks. Dispatches of consequence were in the car- 
riage. We hurried on, for the wolves were on all 
sides making the most horrid noise. 

We made but slow progress. At last we came to a 
full stop. I disentangled myself as well as I was able 
from all my furs and jumped to the ground. A tree 
had fallen down across the narrow road. The driver 
thought we might be able to lift it, but we found it 
was frozen to the ground. Ivan then got a hatchet 
and began to cut the top away. I saw that this must 
be a tedious business, and trembled fur the result. 
The wolves seemed to be creeping nearer and nearer, 
and they might attack our horses at any moment. I 
took the hatchet from Ivan'’s hands and begged him 
to look after his cattle; but I had soon to relinquish 
it that I might answer the questions of the women. 
One of them was sure that wolves were near. 

“T am afraid so,” was my reply; “that is the reason 
we are so hurried about the tree; if we can only keep 
them at a distance till the passage is free I have no 
fear.” 

“Make a fire!" cried one of the girls; “that is the 
way they frighten lions and tigers.” 

“Yes, but lions and tigers usually reside in hot 
countries, where sticks are dry,” answered I; “but I 
will speak to our driver about it.” 

I found him holding with difficulty the startled and 
frightened animals, and inquired whether a fire would 
be practicable. 

“The best thing that could be done,” said he; “get 
every thing you can spare from the carriage, and if 
once you can get a blaze the fir-tops may kindle.” 

On telling the ladies I found they were determined 
to be useful; so I left it to them and worked hard at 
the tree while Ivan instructed my daughters; the lid 
of a box and some straw were soon ignited, and not a 
bit too soon. The wolves had drawn so near that we 
could hear them snarling as they hustled one another. 
But my work was nearly done; the horses were fast- 
ened strongly to the trees, and Ivan assisted me in lift- 
ing the w 

When once the road was clear we started; my wife 
had given Ivan a bottle of brandy, and put another on 
my seat ; and much we needed it, for the cold was in- 
tense. Before long the driver told me that one of the 
horses was lame—he could not keep up with the others. 
As our speed diminished our enemies crept nearer. I 
thought of the mask. I had kicked it under the seat, 
and I remembered the old school-boy dodge of cutting 
out a turnip and frightening one's friends by putting a 








light within it. My little lantern would be the very 
thing. I fastened it into te mask and waited till the 
wolves drew nearer, then threw it in front of them 
The half-starved brutes were startled; they could not 
make it out. The mask had fortunately fallen so that 
the light shone through the eyes aud mouth and I 
saw them stop; the foremost went up to it, but seemed 
afraid to touch it. But the wolves iu the rear were 
impatient and pushed the others on ; one fel! upon the 
maek and evidently crushed the lantern, for the light 
went out, and again the wretches were in pursuit 

“We can not be saved,” eaid Ivan at length, “un 
less you can think of something else.” 

“If I had but a rope,” I shouted, “I might do some- 
thing !" 

“Then catch this,” he answered, and threw a good- 
sized piece over the top of the carriage; ‘I brought it 
in case the harness broke.” 

I pulled off my long boot, which was lined with 
sheep-skin with a band of fur round the top, and 
prayed, as I fastened the rope securely round the in- 
step, that our hungry foes might mistake it for a trap 
I then threw it over, and had the pleasure of seeiog it 
bump most satisfactorily along, the wolves keeping 
at a respectful distance. This continued for a minute 
or two and then our lame horse fell. 

“We must leave him!" cried Ivan, jumping down 
as he spoke; and I followed his example, cutting th 
harness with our knives. 

“ Have your pistols ready,” said the Russian, “ while 
I fasten the traces—-the wolves are upon us.” 

And so it was. My boot no longer served to fright- 
en them. It now lay quiet on the snow; and I had 
jast time to turn and shoot the foremost as he was 
making a spring. 

“Mount!” shouted our driver, and I sprang on to 
the step, managing to shoot an immense wolf who 
was rushing at one of the horses. 

“We are free now," I said to Ivan; “the wolves 
will surely remain with the lame horse.” 

“Yes, I think we are,” he answer24d; “ but load your 
pistols ; if we do not reach the post-house before they 
overtake us we shal! find them more savage than ever ; 
that poor brute will not be a mouthfal for each of 
them.” 

But at the edge of the wood we saw the walls of the 
post-house, just as the pack rushed into the brighter 
light. They felt they were foiled, and shrank away, 
howling dismally. As to the ladies, they were really 
more dead than alive when we helped them out of the 
carriage, and we all agreed that we must take an 
hour's rest before we started. 

As we reached the frontier another doubt arose. 
Our passports were en regle, but I only had them for my 
wife, myself, and one of my danghters ; they had been 
made out when we talked of joining my eldest danghi- 
ter and her husband in Paris, and they were likely to 
be of service; but how was I to manage about Emma 
and Carry? After some deliberation, 1 decided upon 
consulting our driver, who had behaved so weil in our 
escape from the wolves, So telling the ladies that they 
might have a short rest at a comfprtab!e little post- 
house which we had reached, I joined ivan, offering 
him a share of my brandy-bottle, and asked if he had 
not been long in the service of Count Viadimer. 

“T am a serf, born on his land,” was his reply ; “‘and 
my father was before me.” 

“Is he not a good master ?" I Inguired. 

** He is, indeed, my lord,” for so he persisted in call 
ing me. “Ah if all vassals were as fortunate as I 
have been, Russia would be a different country from 
what it is.” 

I«aid I believed his master trusted him, and I would 
do the same. 1 wanted to know what I had best do, 
as I had not passports for two of my .aughters, and I 
dared not apply to the officials » the frontier towns. 

“I fear you would not be allowed to pass,” he said ; 
“but could not you get them across the River Meme!, 
and then pick them up afler going through the nearest 
town?" 

“How do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“ When we get near to Meretch,” Ivan answered, “I 
could turn aside, for I know the part quite well. The 
river must be frozen hard at this time, and I or my 
lord might take the young ladies over, leave them at a 
cottage close to the banks of the Memel, and then re- 
turn to the carriage and drive to Meretch, where you 
caa show your papers.” 

This plan I deemed feasible, although the idea of 
leaving two youn; girls at the mercy of strangers was 
repugnant to my feelings. But when I told my daugh- 
ters about it, they both declared that they had no fear, 
and that they would much rather cross the ice than be 
detained perhaps for weeks at Meretch. 

On the banks of the river another difficulty arose. 
There was no paseport for Ivan, and yet we were most 
unwilling to part from him. 

“My lord: must condescend to act as driver,” said 
Ivan, “‘and I can see the young ladies across the riv- 
er, and protect them from danger if vecessary. Or I 
can stay with the carriage, and on arriving at Meretch 
pretend to return to St. Petersburg, and seize the first 
opportunity of crossing the river.” 

The last plan would have taken too much time, so | 
told him we felt full confidence in kim, and promised 
bim a handsome reward if we reached Paris in eafety ; 
and so we parted. . 

We had not much trouble at Meretch. When I pro- 
duced my passports I said my business was of import- 
ance; an hour saved was sometimes worth a fortune 
to a merchant like me, and it the official would kindly 
assist me by paying any dues that were required, I 
should feel everlastingly indebted to him. So saying, 
I slipped a of money into his willing fingers. He 
gave a look of intelligence, glanced at my passports, 
and begged me not to dismount—there should not be 
a hindrance if he had the power to prevent it. 

When out of the town my heart bounded. We were 
once more free! I trusted to joiu the girls in aw bour 
or 80, and lost no time on the road; but the path was a 
winding one, and there were numerous cross-roads ; 
however, I took the river as my guide, and in course 
of time we reached a cottage, but could hear nothing 
of our little party. Further on we met an old womun, 
who made us understand that she had seen two yirl 
whom a Russian was taking before the authorities, as 
he feared they were spies. ‘‘ But they looked both 
good and modest, and my heart ached for them,” she 
added, with a sigh. Ai@er giving her a trifle, we hast 
ened on, and soon overtook my weary children. Ivan 
had seen some military resting io the cottage when 
he peeped in through the narrow window, and feared 
that unpleasant inquiries might be made, so he con- 
cocted this story, which he was sure would win the 
heart of any peasant. 

The girls told me that the poor woman had been 
very kind; she had brought them black bread and 
cheese in her apron, and milk from her little dairy, 
thongh Ivan had pretended that he could not alloy 
them to stop and rest. My daughiters said that th 
would never forget his kindness and thoughtfulne« 
and indeed he has proved a most faithful servant! 
is now my gamekeeper at ——. His master though 
would be scarcely prudent for him to returz to 5 


mer. 
A day later I could not have left the capiiai, for | 
should have been in prison; for the authorities had 
heard that I was connected with the ib press 
Nothing could be more absurd; but such is Russia, 
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THE GREAT SNOW-STORM—OPERATING A SNOW-PLOW ON A CITY RAILROAD.—{See Pace 78.] 


BURNING OF THE HYATT HOUSE, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN.~Prox 4 Puotoonsrs ny J, ¥, Baume, Jammeviite.—{See Paor 69.4 
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THE LITTLE GOSSIP. 


Time ty blossom, infant fair, 
Fondling of a happy pair, 
Every morn and every night 
Their solicitous delight, 
Sleeping, waking, still at ease, 
Pleasing, without skill to please ; 
Little gossip, lithe and hale, 
Tattling many a broken tale, 
Singing many a tuneless song, 
Lavish of a heedless tongue ; 
Simple maiden, void of art, 
Babbling out the very heart, 
Yet abandoned to thy will, 
Yet imagining no ill, 


“THE WANDERER RETURNED.’—[By Haretsox Wron, ] 


i} 


Me 


Yet too innocent to blush ; 

Like the linnet in the bush, 

To the mother-linnet’s note 
Moduling her slender throat; 
Chirping forth thy petty joye, 
Wanton in the change of toys, 
Like the linnet green in May, 
Flitting to each blooming spray ; 
Wearied then and glad of rest 
Like: the linnet in the nest; 

This thy present happy lot, 

This, in time, will be forgot; 
Other pleasures, other cares, 
Ever-busy Time prepares ; 

And thou shalt in thy daughter see, 
This picture, once, resembled thee. 
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THE GREAT SNOW-STORM. 
[ie terrible snoav-storm of December 27, of 
chich we gave an accéunt at the time, has been 
rpassed by a second, which began on the night 
f January 16, and raged with great fury during 
the morning of January 17. The quantity of 
snow which fe!! in a few hours was most aston- 
ishing ; and all the large cities of the Northern 
States were completely blocked up. Reports 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, and all New England 
represent the storm as raging in those States 
with great fury: and its equal in severity has 
not been known in many years. The streets and 
wharves of Boston were literally piled up with 
snow-banks, in many places six feet high. The 
shipping at the wharves presented a decidedly 
tic appearance, the snow having covered 
ny vessels even with the rail. Railroad trav- 
el was every where obstructed, even the lines as 
far South as Virginia and Maryland being 
* snowed up 
Many sad and exciting incidents marked the 
m. In Boston a little girl, twelve years of 
age, while returning from school, was smothered 
in the snaw and lost, The police of Boston 
rescued and assisted to their homes twenty- 
s ) children and over one hundred women, 
rwise would probably have perished in 
the snow. A train on the New Jersey Railroad 
ff the track at Unionville, while two loco- 
tives were pulling it, and two cars were 
ished, and another and a locomotive were 
‘turned. Several ot the passengers were in- 
ed. A Hoboken ferry-boat was lying at the 
3arclay Strect, but unable to put in closer 
1 within five feet of the bridge. ‘The exten- 
i-board used to bridge over the space gave 


way under a heavy wagon laden with sewing- 
machines in wooden cases, and the wagon fell 
through on the rear. The piles of ice, however, 


» sufficiently frozen to support the weight, 
nd after some delay the wagon was extricated, 
The streets of New York city were almost 
completely blockaded, and the regular running 
of the horse-cars, ferries, stages, and similar 
public conveyances was for the time abandoned. 
‘lhe Superintendents of the various railroad lines 
t their snow-plows in motion soon after the 
storm began, in order to keep the track passable 
for the cars; but it was found necessary to em- 
plov a laree number of snow-shovelers also to 
event the snow from completely qhoking up 
roads. Double teams were attaghed to all 
vs; yet it took nearly twice the length of 
» to make the trips. The snow accumulated 
heavy piles, blocking up even the doorways 
» stores to such a depth that many of the 
y-rising porters found it necessary to dig 
ir way through the drifts to the keyholes of 
the store doors. Area-ways were filled until, 
iudginy from the surface of the snow, they were 
level with the street; stoops of mansions and 
hotels were buried in huge banks; and every 
tree in park and avenue was bowed beneath the 
veight of the feathery masses that lay deeply 
piled npon its outstretched arms. The heavy 
full of snow of course produced fine sleighing, 
nnd the metropolis has since been the scene of 
a grand sleighing carnival. 
A third heavy fall of snow occurred on the 
iight of the 20th of January, followed by a driz- 
zling rain, which soon rendered pedestrianism 
even more difficult than it was before, and for a 
day nearly put a stop to the running of vehicles, 
We give an illustration elsewhere of the snow- 
plow which is used by the city railroad compa- 
nies—a scene lately made familiar to.our metro- 
politan readers, aud needing no explanation to 


others 





Wr give this week a photographic view of a 
late fire at Albany, New York, in which the 
building of Messrs. Tompson & ANDERSON, 
No. 12 Green Street, was destroyed. The night 
being the coldest of the season the water froze 
as fast as it fell on the outside of the building, 
and in the morning it presented a scene that, 
for picturesqueness and beauty, could hardly be 
equaled, 





A GREAT STORY. 

Tr wil! be seen by an advertisement elsewhere 
that the New York WEEKLY is publishing an- 
other new story from the pen of the renowned 
romancer, Leon Lewis. The name of this new 
production is ‘*Tue Water Wor; or, THe 
Demon OF THE BermMupas;” and it is beyond 
qnestion the very best romance which its talent- 
ed author has yet given to the world. 

ee ——) 
¢ 
‘Tare Great American Tea Cowraxy.—In 


1oticing the operations of this large and enter- 
prising establishment it may be proper for us to 


offer a remark in explanation of the reasons 
which induce us to call the attention of the 
community to a concern which has reached its 


eminence in public favor. It is our undeviating 
le to exercise a scrupulous judgment in rela- 
tion to business enterprises—never recommend- 
ing any except such as we believe have been 
proved worthy and reliable, and whose system 
business, uprightness of dealing with their 
custemers, and ample capital to fulfill their en- 
ements are fully established. When we 

y of an enterprise that will benefit the mass 

f our readers, we take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it. Wpon these principles we call attention 
to the advertisement of The Great American 
‘Tea Company, published in our advertising col- 
imns. The Company have several very large 
stores, located in different parts of the city, stock- 
ed with the best and most serviceable goods, 
which they are content to sell at merely living 





profits, as they have proved by their prices for 
the past five or six years. They have but one 
price, which is no small consideration to those 
who are dependent to any considerable degree 
upon servants or children to make purchases, or 
to those who wish4o order from the country. 
By these rules alone the Company propose in 
the future to conduct their vast and rapidly aug- 
menting trade. Believing that the ability and 
disposition of the Company are ample to per- 
form all they promise, warrants us in calling 
special attention to them in our columns. 

“It is a trite saying that ‘the honest strivings 
of honest men are sure to be commended, their 
business efforts encouraged, and ultimately ad- 
equately compensated.’ ”— Zhe Methodist. 





“Enjoy the highest reputation among the la- 
dies” —Burnetr’s Kalliston for the Complexion 
and Cocoaine for the Hair.—Louisville Journal. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ NAUSEOUS 
mepicines \2-D-&C° 


Taken without TZaste or Smell, by using 
Dundas Dick & Co.’s 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure Medicines of very best quality. 
Such as 


Castor oil, Citrate ofiron and quinine, 

Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 

Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwe; ’ 

Cod-liver oil with iodide} And all other nauseous 
of iron, medicines. 


tar Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no others. 
Sold by druggists generally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Reade Street, New York, Wholesale Agent. 


What is “Hepatitis ?” 


Hepatitis means an affection of the substance of the 
Liver, its investing membranes, or both, and may in- 
volve the entire organ or only a portion of it—in each 
case presenting certain characteristic symptoms, which 
often lead the most competent physician astray in his 
treatment. What causes produce it? Among the 
many we mention a residence in a warm climate; ex- 
posure to miasmatic influences; violent and fatiguing 
bodily exertion ; excessive use of rich animal food ; in- 
temperate drinking; the abuse of mercury; the sup- 
pression of accustomed discharges; paroxysms of vi- 
olent emotion, as of anger, terror, &c.; and continued 
mental depression from grief, disappointment or anxi- 
ety. The predisposing causes are to be met with in 
every locality, and thousands of sufferers are daily un- 
dergoing a “‘regular course of medicine” at the hands 
of the medical profession, with no perceptible benefit. 
Let the wretched sufferer take hope. A SPECIFIC 
has been found in 

DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS. 

The testimony of thousands unites in endorsing them 
as certainly efficacious in restoring the diseased liver to 
a speedy and permanent exercise of its proper func- 
tions. 

Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. McLayr’s 
Ce.esratrep Liver Prius, manufactured by Firwine 
Bros., of Pirrssure, Pa. Dr. McLane’s genujne Liver 
Pills, also his celebrated Vermifuge, can now be had 
at all respectable drug stores. 

None genuine without the signature of 

(5.) FLEMING BROS. 


za With the Corrace Press 
EVERY and the printing material 
accompanying it, every man 
: can do his own printing 
neatly, quickly, and cheap- 

MAN . " 
«NEW YORK. 


ey are so simple in 

construction that a boy ten 
INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK. 

HOW TO WRITE, | HOW TO BEHA 











to go at work without a pre- 
vious knowledge of printing. 
A circular, @ntaining a full 
description, prices, testimo- 
a. - My Ly - all. 

ur specimen sheets of type, 
cuts, &c., ten cents. 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 





years old can easily manage 

the largest size. inted in- 

structions are sent with each 

office, enabling the purchaser 

HOW TO TALK, HOW ro DO BUSINESS. 
In one handsome volumeof 600 pages, 12mo. Sent 

by first post for $2 25. Agents wanted. Please address 
esas. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N.Y. 








A large number of New and Second-hand BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, with our improved combination 
cushions, which have been proved to be the most cor- 
rect and durable cushions ever made. Specimens of 
our tables that have been in constant use for many 
years may be seen in the principal hotels and saloons 
n this city. Parties intending to purchase will find it 
to their interest to call and examine our stock, which 
is the largest and finest inthe world. Boys’ tables for 
Holiday Presents. 
PHELAN & COLLANDER, 
Nos. 68 to 69 Crosby St., N. Y. 
OUNG AMERICA! YOUNG AMERICA! The 
splendid February Number, with extraordinary 
novelties for the Boys and Girls; Games, Puzzles, 
Toys, Stories, Magic Pictures, Engravings, Music, Re- 
buses, and other entertaining and attractive features. 
Every boy and girl says Young America is the best Ju- 
venile Magazine. Single Copies, 15 cents; Yearly, 
#1 50, with a splendid two-blade Pearl Pocket-Knife, 
worth $1, or a Microscope or a Box of Paints, as a 
premium. Published by 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 
GENTS and CANVASSERS Wanted in all parts 
of the country to obtain subscribers for the 
RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE ror YOUNG PEOPLE, 
($2 60 per annum.) Special inducements offered to 
Postmasters and Postmasters’ Assistants to get u 
clubs. Sample copies and prospectuses sent by mail, 
propel. on receipt of 20 cents. HURD & HOUGH- 
ON, Publishers, No. 459 Broome Street, New York. 











Mrs: Henry Ward Beecher, 
Of Brooklyn, after using the 

IVORY EYE-CUPS, orders a pair i; 

for the wife of - 

Rev. Charles Beecher, | - 


of Georgetown, Mass. on 





RESTORE YOUR SIGHT! 


SPECTACLES AND SURGICAL OPERATIONS 
RENDERED USELESS! THE INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT IS MADE PERPETUAL 
BY THE USE OF THE NEW PATENT IM- 
PROVED IVORY EYE CUPS. 

Many of ry most eminent Physicians, Oculists, 


Students, an have had their Sight restored 
and permanently cured of: 

1. IMPAIRED VISION. 
2. PRESBYOPIA ; or, Far Sightedness. 
8. ASTHENOPIA ; or, Weak Eyes. 
4. EPIPHORA—Running or Watery Eyes. 
6. SORE EYES. 


6. WEAKNESS OF THE RETINA, or Optic Nerve. 
T. OPHTHALMIA; or,*Inflammation of the Eye. 
8. PHOTOPHOBIA; or, Intolerance of Light. 
9. PTOTIS; or, Falling of the Eyelids. 

10. MYODESOPIA, moving specks before the Eyes. 

11, AMAUROSIS; or, O! ity of Vision. 

12. CATARACTS, and Worst Disorders of the Eye. 

ANY ONE can use the IVORY EYE-CUPS without 
the aid of DOCTOR or MEDICINE so as to receive 
tmmediate benesicial results, and never wear ; 
or, if using now, to lay them aside forever. er 5000 
certificates of cases where a cure was previously guar- 
anteed, may be seen at our office. We guarantee a cure 
in every case where the directions are followed, or we 
wi the money. For sale by Drnggists and Ocu- 
lists. To receive our TREATISE ON THE EYE by 
return mail free, send your full address to 

’ Dz. J. BALL & CO. 

Box 701, P.O. 128 Nassau St., New York. 

c#~ For the worst cases of MYOPIA, or NEAR- 
SIGHTEDNESS, use our NEW MYOPIC ATTACH- 
MENTS ep one and applied to the Ivory Eye- 
Cups. Send for a Pamphlet. 


New York Type Foundry. 
- ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 


63 and 65 Beekman St., New York. 
Newspaper, Book, Job, and every style of 


Printing Type. 


Cuts, Ornaments, Rules, &c. 
” Rw Presses and Printing Material of every known 
tx#™” The Best is the Cheapest. 
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Of the most ommgest = ap; uy construction, at 
ow prices, by the 


Root Steam Engine Company, 
SALESROOM 155 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &o., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing fall list and particu- 
lars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
town and county. J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 203 
Broadway, New York. 


tg ON INTRENCHMENTS. By Frayots 
J. Livrrrt, Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8S. Volun- 
teers. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, #1 50. 

TACTICAL USE OF THE THREE ARMS—Ix- 
rantry, Artiturry, and Cavatry. By Francis J, 
Lirrirt, Brevet Brig.-Gen. U.S.V. 1 vol.,12mo, Cloth, 
$1 2. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 192 Broadway. 

*," Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 











GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE .AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Ans. 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz. 
erland, ‘Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to July, 1865, and a Map embracino 
Colored Routes of Travel in the above Countries. 
By W. Pzmeroxe Feremer. Fifth Year, Large 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50, 


The objec ot tais work is to give a distinct and clear 
outline, or a skeleton tour through the different cities 
and places o, interest in Europe and the East: the 
names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
diuerent custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes and the time employed; all the items in refer. 
ence to the transportation of luggage, and the inny- 
merable small charges which tend to swell the account 
ot travelling expenses; so that tourists may not only 
be able to travel without a courier, saving thereby 95 
per cent. of their expenses, but will not be obliged to 
buy some 25 volumes of Guide-Books at an expense of 
$60 00.or $70 00, in addition to the charges upon their 
weight. Those who have been in Europe and those 
who can not go to Europe will both find in this work a 
fund .i entertainment ; the first to read up and remem. 
ber what they have seen and the second what they 
ought to have seen. 


From T. B. Lawrence, U.S. Consul-General Florence 
February 15, 1866. P 
“From having travelled somewhat extensively in 
former years in Europe and the East, I can say with 
entire truth that you have succeeded in combining 
more that is instructive and valuable for the traveller 
than is contained in any one or series of hand-books 
that I have ever met with.” 


It gives the best routes of travel, names the places 
ot interest, tells how much money certain trips cost, 
and furnishes the traveller with all the necessary ad- 
vice and full information for a trip to any or al! parts 

tthe Old World. Mr. Fetridge, the author, makes it 
hi. especial business and study to have the Guide cor. 
rect. We do not see how a person crossing the Atlan- 

c can afford to do without it.—Home Journal. 


Pusisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


tz#- Sent to any part of the conntry, excepting the 
Territories, postage-free, on ~~ 5 of % BO 


DARLOR FIREWORKS; or, Snow Onyerars 1x 
Fire. 25 cents apackage. Send orders to O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


PEREY’S FAMILY OINTMENT. 
The greatest medical Discovery ever offered; sells 
faster, and cures all cases of Burns, Scalds, Wounds, 
Sores, Gathered Breasts, Piles, Chilblains, Rheuma- 
tism, Corns, &c. Every body should get it. Price 25 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents, Druggists, and Coun- 
try Dealers. Depot, 157 Chatham Street, New York. 


DRUNKENNESS CURED 


By Uruam's Antivore. Sent by mail for $1 by 8. C 
UPHAM, 25 South 8th St., Philadelphia. Circulars free. 


Bartlett’s Needle Factory. 
Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 
t#- NEEDLES for ALL the SEWING MACHINES. 
BARTLETT BURNISHED HAND NEEDLES sent 
every where, 


BOOK FOR ALL. HINTS ON COMMON Po.- 

LITENESS. Just published and for sale by b. 
C. Colesworthy, No. 66 Cornhill, Boston. Price 70 cts. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Holiday Presents. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


The People’s Great One-Priced Sale 

Of all kinds of Staple end Fancy Goods, consisting 
of Pianos, superb Parlor and Chamber sets of rich 
Furniture, Carpets, Oilcloths, Bedding of every De- 
scription, splendid Dress Patterns, Balmoral Skirts, 
Hoop Skirts, Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and Silver Watch- 
es, Silver Tea Sets, Silverwares of all kinds, Paintings, 
Engravings, Boots and Shoes, Ladies’ Traveling-bags, 
Albums, and a beautiful assortment of Jewelry. We 
warrart all jewelry gold, or no sale. 

Let it be coe eee that this is emphatic- 
ally a GOLD SALE, by an association of manufac- 
turers, on a io average system, and that not a 
single article of brass or plated jewelry is included in 
the whole immense stock. 

A rare chance for young Housekeepers and all parties 
wishing to purchase useful and valuable goods. 

All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price 
of one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until 
you know what you will receive, 

Insvrixe Tex Dottars Worrn ror $2. 
t#~ Tur Proor—We guarantee to send any custom- 
er, in exchange for the least article they may get for 
2, @ splendid richly-chased or engraved silver Butter- 
Dish or Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 
yon yao Morocco Bectens Album, valued at $6; 
and you have a possibility of getting a 
Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 

Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing 
valuable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Cer- 
tificates, which are well mixed and taken out regard- 
less of choice, wiil be sent, which will infurm you what 
you can get for $2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth 
$10, toa Watch or Grand Piano, worth $1000. 

2 for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph, 

5 for $1 00, with a Silver Nut Pick, worth.......$1 00 
11 for $2 00, with a Silver Napkin Ring, wort... 2 00 
17 for $3 00, with a Silver Fruit Knife, worth.... % 

80 for $5 00, with a Gold Pen, Ext. Case, worth.. 6 ( 
65 for $10 00, with a Gold Double Locket, worth 1° () 
100 for $15 00, with a Fine Silver Watch, worth. 15 0) 
200 for $30 00, with a Silver Hunt. Watch, worth 4) 00 

In all cases, upon receipt of money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. Also will be 
sent our circular, containing list of articles and fo!l 
particulars; also terms to Agents, to whom great in- 
ducements are offered. Address , 

CALKINS & CO., 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


GOLD P 
The largest assortment in the city. Send for circular, 
iving prices and showing styles, Pens repointed, 4 
e mail, E. 8. Johnson & Co., 44 Nassau St., N.Y. City 


Bartlett’s Sewing Machines. 


A NEW STYLE ior use by HAND or FOOT at #25. 
ALL MACHINES are WARRANTED, and sent every 
where. Principal office, 569 Broadway, New York. 





























The Parlor Steam Engine 
Is free from danger. It will diffuse a delicious per- 
fame when required. Sent postpaid for $1 00 by O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 


Baby Jum Propellors, bag Met | Swings, 
Musical Str’ Ps Cradles, Invalid Chairs, and 
Toys. Send for Circular to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. 








HOTCHKISS IMPROVED BRICK MACHINE. 

For information concerning this valuable machine, 
the best and most qucoehefal caw in the market, ad- 
dress BRAMAN & JONES, Lock Box 1271, _ 

Office, No. 30 West 3d St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTS for BARTLETT'S SEWING MACHINES 
WANTED.—A few thoroughly reliable and re- 
sponsible business men competent to act as GENER- 
AL AGENTS, and control territory that will be allot- 
ted them. Address J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee. 
Principal office No, 569 Broadway, New York. 
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meeyeege, SURE PILE CURE. 
lie ve r yures } Dr. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
e N l eeeems) for the radical cure of Piles, Prolapsus, &c., 
rae : S | without an operation or medicine, relieves the 
| Lewy yids) Worst case in Five Minutes, and has never 
| G LB 3 RT S pat failed to effect a permanent cure. Send fora 
Pe Baad 2 Ex circular, Sold by Druggists generally. Dis- 
| count to Dealers. Agents wanted every where. 

| AWatmatliitetaleeee Sent by mail on receipt of $4 00. 


| naa J. B. ROMAINE, Manacer, 
575 Broadway, N.Y. dway, N.Y. Be) 575 Broadway, New York. 














West Wrsrtetn, Herkimer Co., N. Y., July 2, 1866.—Dzan Str: The Instramenwhich I purchased from 
you a short time since is giving entire satisfaction, and I believe it will effect a radical cure, as I am nearly 
cured now. When I sent for your Pile Instrument I was confined to my bed with the Piles. (This was the 
gist of last April.) After I had used it for two days I was able to work in my — and have not lost a day since. 
I have been afflicted with the Piles more than 12 years, and I feel as though I can recommend your Instru- 
ment as the only reliable remedy for the speedy cure of Piles. Yours truly, Natuanter ToMPxrns. 

7 171 Wares Sraeet, Greenport, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1865. 

This is to certify that I have used Dr. Gilbert's Pile Instrument and Lubricating Balm for externa) and itch- 
ing Piles of long standing, and am perfectly cured. I also recommended the Instrument to a friend at 
i. and he said he never had any thing do him as much good in his life, and he has suffered for years, 
any body wants to know more about it, refer them to me at my office on Newtown Creek, near the 
Greenpoint. 9 AprauaM Mysns. 

os Govse Nixta 4 Ww aes, Oe . 

J. B. Romarne: Dear Ste,—For fifteen years I have been more or less troubled with the Piles, an 
five years I have been ate any business. At three different times the Piles protruded so much that Thad 
to call in a doctor and force them back. It was during one of these attacks I was handed an advertisement 
of Dr. Gilbert's Patent Pile Instrument. I procured one, and used it every morning for three weeks; it helped 
me 80 much I felt I was cured. I still use it, and I go to my business every day, which I have not done in sev- 
eral years. Yours, &c., J. W. Corwim. 

it has entirely cured my folks after they had given up all nae. They had been troubled over eight years, 
and are now entirely well. All thanks to your valuable remedy. If the above is of any use to you it can be 
used at your discretion. Believe me, &c., Ws. E. Cuarrx, Chapin, Bromell & Co., 8 Spruce St., N. ¥. 

Crxorxnatt, November 1, 1866.—Mr. J. B. Romatne: Dear Sin,—The relief which I have already experi- 
enced from the use of your Instrument is a great blessing to one who has suffered _— forty — “— \ 

r isease. Respectfull mirrin Tartor, M.D. 
aac tts ” Turety-Fovrrs Srrert Frrey, New York, April 20, 1866. 

Dr. Grrsert,—After suffering with the Itching Piles for more than fifteen years, I have been entirely cured 
by using your Instrument and Balm less than two weeks. Trul yours, Brensamim Demir, Ferry Master. 

“De Camp Hesritat, N.Y.H., Davin’s Istanp, Sept. 18, 1865.—I can cheerfully recommend its use from the 
results of the cases tested that came under my observation. Yours, Lewis Graves, A. A. Surgeon, U.S.A. 

Please call and examine hundreds of other convincing Testimonials. 
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THE GREATEST STORY OF THE AGE. 


In keeping with the promise which we made some time back to keep 


The New York Weekly 


In the front rank of literary journalism, and to maintain its claim to the position which it undoubtedly holds 
—that of being the leading story and sketch paper of the United os not of the world—we are now grati- 
fied to be able to announce that we have commenced the publication o' 

ANOTHER GREAT STORY. 
It is from the pen of that world-renowned romancen, 
LEON LEWIS, 
Author of “ The Silver Ship,” “Syria the Jewess,” “The Step-Daughter's Portion,” &c., &c. 


"THE WATER WOLF; 


THE DEMON OF THE BERMUDAS. 


The mere announcement of a story by a writer so extensively and favorably known as Lron Lewis wonld per- 
hops be enough to cause every body to read it, but “THE WATER WOLF" has especial claims to public approv- 
in that it is somewhat different from any thing else which its gifted author has thus far given to the world. 
As its title implies, it is a story of the Bermudas, and partakes largely of the wild, the weird, and the grand. 
‘he heroine is a most glorious creation—a creature all beauty and sunshine, tender, impulsive, generous, and 
c igeous—who is cast away upon one of the Bermuda Islands, and falls into the hands of a desperate vil- 
} who is a deadly enemy to her father. While here she encounters the dread a of the islands, 
the frightful WATBR WOLF, the simple description of which fearful monster causes the flesh to creep with 
horror. The story is full of action at the very start, and the reader finds his attention enchained before he 
has read a dozen sentences. It is full of the most thrilling situations, and possesses a plot of the greatest in- 
tricacy and of the most ingenious character. THE WATER WOLF will un vestionably add greatly to the 
already great reputation of LEON LEWIS, and will undoubtedly be extensively read. 


RECOLLECT THAT 


THE WATER WOLF; 
oR, 
THE DEMON OF THE BERMUDAS, 
By LEON LEWIS, 
IS NOW READY, AND FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


_— OUR TERMS: 

THE NEW YORK WEEELY is sold by all News Agents throughout the United States. The price is Srx 
,/ 7s, but in cases where Agents have to pay extra freight a higher price is charged. When there is a News 
Azent in the town, we desire our friends to get the WEEKLY through him. We not wish to mail the paper 
“xcept in places where there is no other means of getting it. When sent by mail, single copies, $3 per an- 
numa; four copies, $10, which is $2 50 a eopy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club of eight 

pies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs in their 
respective towns can afterward add single copies at $2 50. 

The N. Y. WEEKLY and the ILLUSTRATED LITERARY ALBUM will both be sent for $6 per annum. 


t# Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 11 Frankfort St., New York. 














The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
ALWAYS A WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT. 


We have many inquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) asking what discount we make to the Trade from our prices 
as published in the Price List. These are our lowest wholesale prices. We consider ourselves only a Whole- 
sale Corporation, and we have but one price. 

The way in which we came to break packages at al] was, that during the high prices of Teas we furnished 
parties with packages as smal! as five pounds. Our fame spread far and wide ; and parties with smal! means 
thought it very hard to be compelled to pay, elsewhere, about a dollar per pound more than we were selling 
the a for, simply because they could not afford to buy five pounds of us at one time, Therefore, in 
=— = L — these burdens, we consented to supply their wants in quantities as small as one ponnd at the 
wholesale prices. 

Parties of small means wishing for goods to sell can have their orders put up in smal) packages to suit their 
trade, but we can not make any reduction in price, as our profits for the last six years have not averaged 
more than two cents per pound. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving ont of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes lar rotits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made their [nmence fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreigu exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 5v per cent. in many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 omnes, at an oy” ge of about 10 per cent. 

6th. The culator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per gent. 

x... — /holesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
per cen 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at «. profit of 15 to 26 per cent. 

- The voy tent it 4 the a for ALL bey te HB CAN GET. 

Vhen you have added to these eight profits as many broke: cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what The consumer has to pay. Aud now we pro- 
pose to show why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and broker: 8, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a smal] commission paid for purchasing to our correspondents in China and Ja- 
pan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Parties getting the'r Teas from us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


~ YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best] JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 3 2. 

$1 25 Bb. OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 @ Ib. 
~_ TEAS, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 

g MIXED (black and green), T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 \* 10, best $1 20 I, 





hh. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90¢., $1, 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 
Club Orders. 
Orrics or THE AMoskzae Manvractunine Co.'s Macntne Suop, 
Manouester, N. H., Jan. 8, 1867. 

To tne Great American Tea Company: GentieMen,—Your Teas continue to give great satisfaction, and 
the Club is increasing; surely there is great growling among the yrocers, and very ridiculous statements made 
by some of them. is is my sixth order. I raised the full amount in about three hours, You may send by 

ingsley’s Express as before. 

Please send some papers and slips of prices. You will notice several amounts for best G. P. at $1 50 on the 
list. Please see that no nails protrude through the box—and that is all, I believe 

I remain your obedient servant, Prank T. E. Rrowarvsoy, 

SIXTH ORDER OF THIS CLUB. 











1 tb. Green Tea, best, Frank Hall....... at $1 25. .$1 25 OTE SD 0s ccuesvevctwere piste iadl $82 85 
1 th. Oolong Tea, best, Frank Hall...... at 100.. 100 | 2 the. Japan Tea, best, R. E. Frye.......at 1%.. 250 
1 bb. Green Tea, t, Mrs. Buckman....at 125.. 125) 1 t. Ganpowder Tea, best, J. L. Stevans.at 150.. 150 
1 tb. Japan Tea, best, John T. Spofford .at 1 25.. 125 | 5 ths. Imperial Tea, best, R. 8S. Eastman.at 1 25.. 6% 
1 tb. Japan Tea, best, P. H. Stark ....... at 1256.. 125) 2 ite. Gunpowder, best, D. W. Morse....at 150... 8 00 
1 tb. Green Tea, best, P. H. Stark....... at 125.. 126/2 tbs. Japan Tea, best, D, W. Morse.....2¢ 125.. 250 
1 th. Japan Tea, best, Jno. C. French ...at 125.. 125 | 2 ths. Oolohg Tea, J. P. Stark...........at 70.. 140 
1 b. Ja Tea, best, J.G. George...... at 125.. 125) 1%. Japan Tea, best, W. E. Stevans....at 125.. 1% 
1 fh. Oolong Tea, best, Seth T. Hill..... at 100.. 100] 1 tb. Japan Tea, best, C. E. Krugher ....at 125., 12% 
8 ths. Oolong Tea, best, F. P. Sargent ...at 100.. 8 00/ 1 hb. Gunpowder Tea, best, A. M. Patien.at 150.. 160 
2 ths. Japan Tea, best, J. L. Bean....... at 125.. 260) 1 i. Gunp., best, A. M. Pagten’s father..at 150.. 150 
1 . Japan Tea, t,G. P. James ...... at 125.. 125) 1 tb. Young Hyson, best, & B. Putnam, .at 125.. 1% 
1 t. Gunpowder Tea, best, J.G. George.at 150.. 150/| 1 th. Gunpowder, best, 8. B. Putnam....at 1°5.. 12% 
1 tb). Japan Tea, best, B. F. Garland..... at 125.. 125/1m. ~—— Tea, best, &. B. Putnam.....at 1%5.. 12% 
1 t. Japan Tea, best,‘Thos. Wilson... .. at 125.. 125) 1 th. Oolong Tea, best, 8. B. Putnam at 100. 10 
2 the. Young Hyson Tea, best, J. Morse.at 125.. 250 / 2 ths. Gunpowder Tea, E. Chandler. .™.. at 1%.. 250 
1 &. Young Hyson, best, C. K. Haines ..at 125.. 125 /| 2 the. Gunpowder, best, Mrs. Gordon....at 1 2 2 Ov 
1 &. Japan Tea, best, C. K. Haines......at 125.. 125) 3 ibs. Oolong Tea, best, Ed. Bolton ..... im... 300 
1b. oe Tea, best, J. T. Morrison....at 125.. 125) 1 t. Japan Tea, best, 8. N. Roby ....... 1%.. 1 
1 th. Oolong Tea, best, J. T. Morrison...at 100.. 100] 1 i. Young Hyson Tea, best, 8.N. Roby.at 125. 125 
1b. Ja ea, t, L.. Kidder ........ at 125.. 125) 1%. Young Hyson, best, Mrs. Ranlett...at 125.. 125 
1 B. Oolong Tea, best, Abram Smith....at 100,. 100/ 1 Ib. Young Hyson, best, Mrs. Peasley,..at 125.. 125 
2 Ibs. Japan Tea, best, H. T. Mowatt....at 125.. 260] 1 th. Oolong Tea, best, A. B. Chase... ...: it 100.. 100 
1 th. Japan Tea, best, Wm. Flanders....at 125.. 4 26/2 the. Gunpowder Tea, best, T.N. Bond.at 150.. 300 
1 ho long Tea, best, Wm. Flanders...at 100.. 100 | 2 Ihe. Oolong Tea, best, Sidney Smith...at 100.. 200 
2 1&8. Oolong Tea, best, W. H. Wilson...at 100.. 200 | 2 ths. Imperial Tea, best, Mra. Conway..at 125.. 250 
2 tbs. Gunp. Tea, best, W. H. Wilson ....at 150.. 3 00} 2 ths, ata | Lig beng, Rony Conway.,at 126.. 250 
2 tbs. Japan Tea, best, Frank Prince....at 125.. 250 | 2 ths. Oolong Tea, best, Jas. Couway...at. 1 .. 200 
1 th. Oolong, best, Geo. Sawyer......... at 100.. 100 | 2 ths, Imperial Tea, best, A. Bohan ..... at 12%.. 200 
2 Ibs. Japan, best, 8. M. Stanton ........at 125.. 250/1 tb. Imperial Tea, best, P. Manning....at 125.. 12 
1 tb. Oolong, best, B. O’Connor....... --at 100., 100 | 2 the. Oolong Tea, best, John Scully....at 100... 200 
2 ths. Oolong, Len gg O. Danforth 100., 200| 1, Young gy Alex. McAllister....at 125.. 125 
4 Ibs. Japan, best, P. H. Stark ....... 1 25.. 500] 1 tb. Oolong Tea, best, Alex. McAllister.at 100.. 100 
1 hh. Green, © Pewee MORE. . 0 cccdce -- At 125.. 125) 1m. Gunpewees, best, Wm. H. Emory ..at 125.. 1% 
5 ths. Oolong, best, N. M. Smith ...... 100.. 600 | 4 Ibs, R’ es Coffee, best,J.C.Ricker.at 40.. 100 
2 Ibs. Oolong, best, Jno. 7 100., 200 | 4 lbs. Gr. Coffee, best, J. F. Phersons...at 40... 160 
1b. Oolong, best, Oliver Jackson 100,, 100 | 2 Ibe, Raw Coffee, best, L. L. Sweatt....at 35.. 70 
2 ths. Oolong Tea, best, P. Scollard 100., 200 /| 2 Ibs. R'd Ungr. Coffee, best, R.E. Frye.at 40.. 8 
4 ibe. tay Rate best, W. A. Hack 100., 400 | 2 Ibs, R'd Ungr. Cof., best, A.M. Patten.at 40... 
1 . Young Hyson, best, J.N. Marshall.at 125.. 125 | 3 lbs. R’d Ungr. Java, best, A. B.Chase.at 40.. 120 
1 t. Gunpowder, best, D. F. Phersons ..at 125.. 125 | 10 lbs. teeny ey Miss Thompson -.- At 100,.10 00 
2 ths. Oolong Tea, best, Chas. McCoy ...at 100.. 200/| 8 lbs. Japan, best, Mics Thompson...... at 125..10 00 
2 tbs. Japan Tea, best, B. W. Green. .... at 125.. 250/| 2 lbs. Japan, best, Mrs. Henry .......... at 1%.. 250 
8 ths. Oolong Tea, F. Bachner..........- at 70.. 210|11b. Green, best, D. H. Maxtield........ at 125., 1% 
2 ths. Japan Tea, best, L. L. Sweatt .....at 125.. 250) 1 Ib. Oolong, best, D. H. Maxfield ...... at 100.. 100 
1 tb. Japan Tea, best, John L. Avery....at 125.. 125/11b. Raw Java, D. H. Maxtield......... at 3.. % 

GRIT GP cccccccccescevcsccososccce ue WS naccecdursnizanciocsooasceteerl $1T7T 30 





P.S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large number of men are engaged, by clubbing togeth 
er, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


31 and 33 Vesry Srneer, conner or Cavrcn. Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 


t@ We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 
of Church Street—large double store. 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in mind that ours is a large double store, Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey 
Street, corner of Church Street. This is an important fact to be remembered, as there are many other Tea 
Stores in Vesey Street. 


$8 Sawn 8! 


Frest Premium and Imrzovep, the embodiment of WHOOPING-COUGH CURED. 

practical utility and extreme simplicity. Originally . 
May 13, 1862; Improvement patented June 9, Cayuga, Hinps County, Mise 

1863, with a nt eae with a T. Attbock & Co.: Gentlemen,—Please send me 
GINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS, Making SIXTEEN stitches we Miles aa 
to each evolution of the wheel. Will caTuex, am, nur- another six dozen of your Porous Plasters. The y al 
FLE, SHIRE, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c. Cheapest | in great demand here for Whooping-Congh. They act 
and strongest machine manafactured. Late a like a charm. I could have sold two dozen this week 
stitching wing ke band-sowing. NY Pribene* | if T had had them. Send as soon as possibie, aud 

Single machines, aut. comPLers, sent on receipt of | Oblige, yours respectfully, Jomn 1. Wiitase, P. M. 
the price, $5. Safe delivery nteed. Agents want- CFR 
ed cwory whan. Address all orders, FAMILY GEM ASTHMA CURED. 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, office 102 Nassau ¢ Mr. Wm. May, of 245 Spring St., New York, writes, 


ork. " 
Guen, How 5 Jan. 1, 1856: I have been afflicted with Asthma for up- 


ward of ten years, reeeiving no benefit from medical 
“BOOKS BY RETURN MAIL.” eae el oy ving no benefit from medics 


Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Alb - , men. I was advised by a friend to try one of All- 
An a art, Po jum, zine, , vy ee 

al eer a she cetuen of fst Post,” at Publishers’ | °ck’s Porous Plasters. I said I had tried several 
Prices. All works on Paysiognomy, Pureno.oay, kinds of plasters without any benefit, and supposed 
PHonogRaPny, my ——— Mepicrne, Mr- | they were all alike. My friend gave me one of All- 
ouanios, DiortonaRtes, Gazerreers, Exoyvo.or £p1s, ke" 

cad on the Navwnst, Semmens, Address Moers. cock's, and urged me to use it. I did so, and have 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. | 20W worn them steadily for nine months, and find my- 
Send stamp for “Special List” of vate Medical | self better than I have been for many years. Agency, 


Books. Agents wanted. Brandreth House, New York. Sold by Druggivts. 
Pe ye MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—Splen- 


did attractions in the February Number. Now BALL-ROOM BOOKS. 


Ready. The February Number contains a beautiful Howe's Ball-Room Hand-Book, containing 300 
Engraving of the Ascent of the Matterhorn, in Oi! Col- Dances, with IMustrations, Explanations, and Calis, 50 
ors, worth many times the cost of the Magazine. Also | cents. Etiquette of the Ball-Room, containing 60 sets 
New Music, Entertaining Stories, and other novelties. | of Cotillions, Fancy Dances, &c., with full inatructions, 
Single Copies 30 cents, mailed free ; Yearly, $3, i a | 26 cents. Ball-Room Prompter, containing Cails for 





Alicock’s Porous 
Plasters. 














valuable premium. No. 478 yy « or’ the Changes and Figures to all the principal Dances, 
Splendid Promina and Terms for Glubs. Now is 1% cents. Sent postpaid, OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
the time to subscribe, Pousiisurns, Boston. - 
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DECIDEDLY NOT. 


Aunt. ‘‘I’m sure, ] 
of us now!” 


Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 
Collections made, with quick returns. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 
Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, 
Bonds, and Gold will receive our PeRsonaL attention. 
ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
° Bankers. 


"SOFT CAPSULES. 


See Advertisement Inside. 


——————— 


~ 
).D.8& CoS 
At Reduced Rates. Portax 
& Son, Meerschaum Manufacturers, 
692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N.Y 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for whdlesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward. 
OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out doctor or medi- 
cines. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 








COMFORT AND 
=m CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent 
postpaid on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, au- 
thor of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c. 

No: 1130 Broadway, 
New York. 

ALL WANTING FARMS. 

Good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadel- 
yhia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved farms. 
fiundreds are settling. Information sent free. Address 
C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


UNCOMFORTABLE 
TRUSSES, . 








~~ «ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


\ THY will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 

chine when’ $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “ Frankurn” and “ MrepaLiion” Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine isa 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world It is emphatically the poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel aut others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

&#- AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are ne@dy and 
deserving. Address J.C,OTTIS & CO, Boston, Mass 


— £150,000,000 — 


Sterling in money and estates remain unclaimed in 
Great Britain and Ireland in many cases as far back as 
1600. Fee to search for any name $2 00 in U.S. funds. 
Genealogies traced, wills searched for. All letters 
must be prepaid. GUN & CO., Unclaimed Money and 
Estates Renistry, 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, 
England 


5 0) Make Your Own Soar 
PERCENT SAVED By 
Using B. 7. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, or Ready a Maker, warranted double 


the strength of common Potash, and superior to any 
other saponitier or ley in the market; Put up in cans 


of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 ‘pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 
pou with full directions, in English and German, 

aking Hard and Soft Soap. . One pound will make 
No lime is required 











15 gallons of Soft Soap. Con- 


sumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 
Washington Street, New York. 
MERCHANTS, BANEERS. 
And others should send to ail parts of the United 
States by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 


Year, the Picture Papers can not make Frights 





VERY FEMININE. 


Potty (congratulating her victorious brother). ‘*Well done, Jemmy! 
But why didn’t you pull his hair?” 





THE NEW YORK NEWS CO. 


21 and 23 Ann Street, New York City, 4; 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Newspapers, Books, and Magazines. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
For the Publishers and the Dealers. 


GET THE BEST 
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THE SLOCUM REVOLVER. 









Made by the Brooxiyn Arms 
Co., Manufacturers of Sporting 
Rifles, Rifle-Barrels, Percussion 
Nipples, &c. Sole Agent, GEO. 
A. HICKCOX, No. 73 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 


OF NEW STATES AND TERRITORIES.—Now 

Ready, Mr. A. D. Ricuarpson’s Notes of Travel, 
viz.: “OUR NEW STATES AND TERRITORIES ; 
being Notes of a Recent Tour of Observation through 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, and California.” Elegantly il- 
lustrated from sketches and photographs, taken on the 
spot, of Towns, Mining Operations, Persons, Incidents, 
Big Trees, Charaeteristic Scenery, &c. 

n one volume, octavo, paper covers, price Firry 
Cents. Sold by newsdealers and booksellers; or 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. BEADLE & 
COMPANY, Publishers, No. 118 William St., N. Y. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


A new and infallible ace f and preventive. Wright's 
Alconated Glycerine Tablet. Order of your druggist. 


JOHN BONNER, 
' Stock Broker, 


22 BROAD STREET. 


Government Securities of all kinds, Railway Stocks, 
and Bonds, Petroleum and Mining Shares, and Gold, 
bought and sold on commission. 











y ANTED—Agents, $150 per month, every where, 
male and female, to sell the Genuine Common 
Sensr Famity Sewine Macarnsg, the greatest invention 
of the age. Price $18. Every machine warranted 3 
years. Address SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DRUNKARD, STOP! STOP! STOP! 


Cc. C. Beers, M.D., Boston, Mass., has cured over 
10,000 cases of Intemperance. Judge Russell, of the 
Superior Court, writes, ‘From observation, J know that 
his practice is successful.” Send stamp for circular. 


GRADUATED BOTTLES. 











Have yotr Medicine 3 op in one of STOECKEL’S 
PATENT GRADUATED BOTTLES. 





A NOBLE LIFE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
cents; Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE.’ Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50; Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
the Waters, and Alice Learmont. 12mo, Cloth, 


$l Zo, 


OLIVE. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

OUR YEAR: A Child's Book in Prose and Verse. 
Illustrated by Crarenoz Doser, 16mo, Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $1 00. 





Miss Mulo ck 





8vo, Paper, 75 


A HERO, and OTHER TALES. A Hero, Bread upon 





These novels form a most admirable series of popular fiction. 
faithful delineation of character, their naturalness and purity of sentiment, the dramatic interest 
of their plots, their beauty and force of expression, and their elevated moral tone. 
novels can be more highly recommended for the family library, while their brilliancy and vivacity 
will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated taste. 


’s Mew WMovel. 


HARPER & BROTHER’S, New Yorks, 
Have just Ready: 


TWO MARRIAGES. 


A Novel. 
By MISS MULOCK (Mrs. Craig). 


Large 12mo, Beveled Edges, $1 50. 


t 


Also Now Ready, by the same Author, New Editions of 


THE FAIRY BOOK. . The Best Popular Fairy Stories 
selected and rendered anew. LHngravings. imo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
cents. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. A Household Story. Syo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

NOTHING NEW. Tales. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE OGILVIES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. §&vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ko FROM LIFE. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 


8vo, Paper, 75 


AVILLION and OTHER TALES. $8vo, Paper, $1 25, 





They are marked by their 


No current 


PusiisHep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





s@ Harper & Brotuess will send any of the above Works by Muil, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the Price. 





DINNER AND TEA SETS! 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co. 


479 Broadway and 46 Mercer Street, 


Have a large stock of Glass, P’ 
Cutlery, &c., all of which are offered at oe a Sones, 


$30,000. For a Fortune, and 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Masser ges 


ANTED—AGENTS, Male and Femal ’ 
the “PHOTOGRAPHIC FAMILY RECORDS 


BATLISON SCO oi Chenbanr Berek Adare 
Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, 
Swollen Glands, 
Eruptions of the Skin, 


_ All cured by pee | baths of mineral waters possess- 
ing certain chemical properties. Use STRUMATIC 
SALTS, prepared for bathing purposes from the min- 
eral springs of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturin< 
Company. The chemical properties of those Salts 
make them specifics for the cure of the above-named 
diseases. No more swallowing of drugs and quacks 
Use STRUMATIC MINERAL BATHS. For sale ai 
every respectable drug store. ‘ 


10 FROM $1. AGEnts wanted every where. For 
full particulars please address, with stamp. 
G. W. Jacxson & Co., 11 South St., Baltimore, Ma. 


Drawing Instruments 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Swiss, German Silver, and French TRANSITS 
LEVELS, SURVEYORS’ COMPASSES, &c., DRAW. 
ING PAPER, WATER COLORS, &c., and all sup- 
plies for Engineers, Architects, and Machinists, 

Sets of Instruments furnished for schools, and cases 
made to order. A Priced and Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free by mail on application. - 

WILLIAM Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1867. 


ConrTENTS: 























WILD BILL. 
I-itustRations.—Wild Bill.—Putting upon him 
—Are you Satisfied ?—For Life or Death.—Black 
Nell.—Taking to the Water.—The Warning.—The 
Struggle for Life.-—The Farewell. : 
SOMETHING ABOUT FISHES. 
Ittustrations.—The Perch Family: Eleven II- 
lustrations.—Spine-Rayed Fishes: Fifteen Illus- 
trations.-sThe Carp Family: Eight Illustrations. 
—The Pike Family: Five Illustrations.—Cat-Fish 
and Horned Pout.—The Salmon Family: Five II- 
lustrations.—The Herring Family: Five Illustra- 
tions.—The Cod Family: Nine Ilustrations.—The 
Flat-Fish Family: Five [ilustrations.—Salt-Water 
Suckers: Four Illustrations.—The Sea Devil. 
The Eel Family: Five Ilustrations.—The Lam- 
prey Family: Four Illustrations. — Soft - Rayed 
ishes: Nine Dlustrations.—Long-Beaked Chel- 
mon.—The Ray Family: Five Ilustrations.—Pi- 
lot Fish.—The Shark Family: Fourteen Illustra- 
tions.—Sturgeons and Chimwras.—An Aquarium 
CALCUTTA, THE CITY OF PALACES. 
ILLustRations.—Calcutta, the Landing-Place. 
Entrance to the Hoogly.—Scene on the Hoogly. 
Bum-Boat.—Black Town, Calcutta.—A Devotee. 
—A Palkee.—Zig-Zag Lane.—Sailors Ashore.—A 
Collision.—On a Drive.—An Upset.—Caderpoor, 
below Calcutta.—An Elephant Ride.—A Juvenile 
Juggler.—Contortionist and Sword-Player.—Th 
Burning Ghat. 
OLD AUNT MATILDA.—Parr II. 
A TALK ABOUT TALKING. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S VISIT. 
THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. 
Cuarter VII. Containing what will be found 
in it. 
Cuapter VIIL The Raft. 
Cuarrer IX. Wine-Making, Pecan Gathering, 
Antelopes. ‘ 
STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 
OLD MRS. HUNTER. 
CIVIL WAR AND SOCIAL BENEFICENCE 
AUNT SARAH'S OUTFIT. 
NEW YORK TO WASHINGTON, 
TWO ROPES. 
IN A STREET CAR. 
MY LOST ALICE. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Terms for 1867. 


One Copy for One Year . 


An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Five Svnscn! 
ERs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $29 00. 
Harper's Magazine and Harpee’s WEEELY, tog¢t)i- 
er, one year, $8 00, 


Circulation 112,000. 


. $4 00 





The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow 
ing low rates: 


One Page... . $250 00 
Half Page. . 125 00 
Quarter Page 70 00 


Or $1 50 per line for a less space, Average, eight 
words to a line. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pewiisuess 





Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . $4 00 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 00 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
Frve Sunsorisers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Tue Bouwp Vo.umes or Harper's Weekty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the U nited 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding . . $T 00 per Volume 
Half Morocco 10 00 4 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year 

Terms To ApvErTisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cei 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PustisHers. 





te 


